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Ji Bu and Luan Bu 


Ji Bu was a man of Chu, where he was well-known for his gal¬ 
lantry and spirit. Made a general by Xiang Yu, he worsted the king of 
Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) on several occasions. After Xiang Yu perished, 
the emperor offered a reward of a thousand gold pieces for his capture, 
threatening anyone who dared to shelter him with the destruction of 
three classes of their relatives. 

Ji Bu took refuge in Puyang with a man named Zhou, who told 
him, “The emperor is searching hard for you, general, and will soon 
trace you here. If you are willing to take my advice, I shall venture to 
propose a plan. If not, I had better kill myself.” 

Ji Bu agreed to his plan and let himself be shaved and dressed in 
coarse clothes, with an iron chain rotmd his neck. Then he was sent in a 
covered wagon with several dozen slaves to be sold to Zhu Jia in Lu. 

Zhu Jia, knowing that this was Ji Bu, bought him and set him to 
work on his farm. He instructed his son, “You must farm as this slave 
says and share your meals with him.” Then he went by a one-horse 
carriage to Luoyang to see Xiahou Ying, marquis of Ruyin and Lord 
Teng The latter entertained him for several days, and Zhu Jia found an 
opportunity to ask, “What is Ji Bu’s great crime that the emperor is 
searching so hard for him?” 
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“Ji Bu often had him on the spot when he was fighting for Xiang 
Yu,” replied Lord T^. ‘The emperor bears him such a grudge that 
he has set his heart on a^tuting him.” 

“What is your opinion of Ji Bu.^” 

“An able man.” 

“Every subject serves his own master. Ji Bu, servingXiang Yu, was 
doing no more than his duty. Does the emperor mean to kill all Xiang 
Yu’s followers? The empire is newly won and if the emperor hounds 
one man on account of a private grudge, how narrow-minded the 
world is going to think him! Besides, if Ji Bu is an able man and the 
emperor hounds him like this, he will escape north to the Huns or 
south to the Yues. Goading a good man into helping an enemy state 
was what made Wu Zixu whip the grave of the king of Chu. Might 
you mention this to the emperor if an occasion arises?” 

Lord Teng knew that Zhu Jia was noble-minded and guessed that 
Ji Bu was hiding widi him, so he agreed. Later he found occasion to 
speak to the emperor as Zhu Jia had su^ested, and Ji Bu was pardoned. 

Ji Bu won general approval at the time for the way he adapted 
himself to circumstances, while Zhu Jia made a name, for himself on 
this account too. Ji Bu was summoned to court, where he apologized 
to the emperor and was appointed an imperial guardsman. 
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During the reign of Emperor Hui, while Ji Bu was captain of the 
imperial guards, the Hunnish khan sent a coarse and insulting letter to 
Empress Lu. In a rage, she summoned the generals for a consultation. 

Fan Kuai the high marshal said, “Give me a hundred thousand 
men and the Huns will scatter before me.” 

Other generals, to please the empress, expressed approval. 

But Ji Bu said, “Fan Kuai deserves to lose his head. The First 
Emperor, with more than four hundred thousand men, was neverthe¬ 
less surrounded at Pingcheng. Now Fan Kuai with a hundred diousand 
will make the Huns scatter before him. A bare-feced lie! Besides, it was 
Qin’s campaigns against the Huns that enabled Chen She and the rest to 
start a rebellion. The country has not yet recovered from the ravages 
of war, but Fan Kuai is flattering you to stir up fresh trouble for the 


empire 




The whole court was a^ast. Empress Lii dismissed the generals, 
and no mote was said about attacking the Huns. 

In the rei^ of Emperor Wen, when Ji Bu was governor of Hedong, 
someone recommended him to the emperor, who summoned him to 
the capital with the intention of making him a chief counsellor. Then, 
however, it was reported that he was reckless, headstrong when in his 
cups, and hard to deal with. So after his arrival he was lodged in a 
government hostel for a month and then dismissed. 

When he went to take his leave of the emperor, he said, “For no 
merit of mine, I was favoured with the governorship of Hedong, then 
received an unexpected summons to court, due no doubt to an unwar- 
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ranted recommendation. Since my arrival, however, I have been given 
no new appointment but dismissed, due no doubt to some detractor. 
Apparendy Your Majesty summonoi me on one man’s recommenda¬ 
tion and dismissed me because another spoke ill of mo. I fear that all 
intelligent men who hear this will know how to judge you, sir.” 

After a long, embarrassed silence the emperor said, “Hedong is a 
vital province in my eyes. That is why I sent for you.” Then Ji Bu 
returned to his post 

An orator of Chu known as Master Caoqiu relied on influential 
connections to make money. He undertook certain tasks for Zhao Tong 
and other high officials, and was on good terms with Empress Jing’s 
uncle, Dou Changjxin. When Ji Bu knew this he wrote to warn Lord 
Dou, “I hear bad reports of Caoqiu Sheng. Better have nothing to do 
with the man!” 

As Caoqiu Sheng was about to return to Chu, he asked Lord Dou 
for a letter of introduction to Ji Bu. 

“General Ji has taken a dislike to you,” said Lord Dou. “I advise 
you to steer clear of him.” 

But Caoqiu insisted on going. The letter of introduction was sent 
on ahead and, sure enough, Ji Bu was very ai^ry as he waited for the 
orator. 

Caoqiu, arriving bowed to Ji Bu and said, “The men of Chu have 
a saying, ‘A promise from Ji Bu is wordi more than a hundred catties 
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of gold.’ How did you make such a name for yourself in Liang and 
Chu? I am a native of Chu and so are you. Have I not done much to 
spread your fame through the world? Why should you be so preju¬ 
diced against me?” 

Ji Bu was very pleased. He invited Caoqiu in and kept him for 
several months as his honoured guest, loading him with rich gjfts when 
he left. It was indeed Caoqiu who helped to spread Ji Bu’s fame. 

Ji Bu’s younger brother Ji Xin was so renowned within the Pass for 
his courtesy and chivalry that ^demen for a thousand U around would 
risk their lives for him. Once he killed a man and fled to Wu to take 
refuge with Yuan Si. He treated Yuan Si as his senior and men like 
Guan Fu and Ji Fu as his juniors. When he served as major to the 
metropolitan commander Zhi Du, the latter had to show him respect 
Many young men went about doing things in his name. For at that time 
Ji Xin’s courage and Ji Bu’s integrity were famed throughout the area 
within the Pass. 

Ji Bu’s maternal uncle. Lord Ding, was a general of Chu who had 
served under Xiang Yu and driven the Han emperor west of Pengcheng, 
where the two of them crossed swords. The emperor in desperation 
had turned to ask him, “Why should two good men harass each other 
like this?” Then Lord Ding led lus forces back, allowing the emperor 
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to escape. After Xiang Yu had been destroyed Lord Ding went to see 
the emperor, who denounced him publicly before the army. 

“Lord Ding was disloyal to Xiang Yu,” he said. “It was he who 
lost Xiang Yu his empire.” He had him beheaded and warned, “Let no 
subject henceforward follow Lord Ding’s example!” 

Luan Bu was a man of Liang who befriended Peng Yue, king of 
Liang, when he was still a common citizen. Being hard pressed for 
money, they worked as hired hands in Qi and as waiters in a tavern. 
Some years later Peng Yue became a brigand in the Juyc Marshes, but 
Luan Bu was captured and sold as a slave in Yan. Subsequently he 
avenged his master’s death and General Zang Tu of Yan made him a 
commander. After Zang Tu became king of Yan, he made Luan Bu a 
general. When Zang Tu revolted, the army of Han attacked Yan and 
Luan Bu was captured. News of this reached Peng Yue, then king of 
Liang, who interceded with the emperor for Luan Bu’s release and 
made him one of his ministers. 

Luan Bu was sent as an envoy to Qi, but before his return the 
emperor summoned Peng Yue to court, accused him of treason and 
wiped out all His kinsmen. Peng Yue’s head was displayed on the gate 
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of Luoyang with the warning: “The watch shall arrest any man who 
dares remove this head!” 

When Luan Bu came back from Qi, he reported on his mission to 
Peng Yue’s head, sacrificed to it and mourned. The officers arrested 
him and reported the matter to the emperor, who sent for Luan Bu 
and swore at him, “Were you involved in Peng Yue’s revolt? I gave 
orders that his head was not to be taken down, yet you sacrificed to it 
and mourned him. It is obvious that you plotted treason with him. 
Throw this fellow into the cauldron!” 

As Luan Bu was being dragged to the cauldron, he looked over 
his shoulder and called, ‘T beg to say one word before I die!” 

“What is it?” demanded the emperor. 

“When Your Majesty was hard pressed at Pengcheng and lost a 
battle between Xingyang and Chenggao, Xiang Yu could not advance 
further west because Peng Yue was harassing him for you in Liang All 
depended on Peng Yue then. Had he gone over to Chu, Han would 
have been beaten. By aiding Han, he brou^t about Qiu’s defeat. If 
not for his help at Gaixia, you could not have destroyed Xiang Yu. 

“After the empire was secure, Peng Yue received a tally and a fief, 
and expected to hand them down to his heirs for coundess generations, 
Then you summoned his army from Liang and, just because he was 
too ill to come, suspected that he had rebelled. With no real evidence, 
you executed him on a flimsy pretext All your other worthy subjects 
must fear for their lives. Now that he has been killed,*! would rather 
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die dian live. Lead me to the cauldron!” 

Tlie emperor pardoned him and made him a commander. 

During the reign of Emperor Wen, Luan Bu served as prime min¬ 
ister of Yan and then as a general. He said, “One who cannot humble 
himself and curb his ambitions in poverty is no true man. One who 
cannot enjoy wealth and rank does not amount to much either.” He 
heaped rich rewards on all who had done him a service, but invoked 
the law to kill those who offended him. 

During the revolt o 
batde and was enfeoffed as marquis of Yu, after which he served as 
Yan’s prime minister again. The people of Yan and Qi institutwl temple 
sacrifices for him, calling him Lord Luan. He died in the fifth year of 
the middle era of Emperor Jing.' His son Fen who succeeded to his 
title was a master of ceremony, but he was deprived of his fief for 
sacrificing in a way contrary to government orders. 

The Grand Historian comments: Thanks to Xiar^ Yu,Ji Bu be¬ 
came known for his courage in Chu. On several occasions at the head 
of his troops he captured the enemy flag He was a brave warrior. Yet 


f the prince of Wu he distinguished himself in 
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when humiliated and sold as a slave he suffeittl meekly and did not kill 
himself. He must have had such confidence in his own ability that he 
endured disgrace without shame, determined to fulfil his ambitions 
later. So finally he became a great general of Han. A great man will not 
die in vain. When slave gjrls and concubines kill themselves in a passion, 
this is not because they are brave but because they have no way out. 

T uan Bu mourned for Peng Yue and courttd deadi in the cauldron 
because he knew where he stood, and therefore did not set great store 
on his life. Even the heroes of old could have done no more. 


' 145 B.C. 
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Zhang Shizhi and Feng Tang 


The chief justice Zhang Shizhi, whose courtesy name was Zhang 
Ji, was a man of Duyang and lived with his elder brother Zhang Zhong. 
He bought the post of a cavalry guard under Emperor Wen, but served 
for ten years without winning promotion, remaining unknown. 

“I have served aH tiiis rime and been a considerable expense to my 
brother, without getting anywhere,” he said and offered to resign and 
go home. 

But Yuan Ang, the captain of the palace guards, knew his ability 
and thought it would be a pity if he left. He therefore had him trans¬ 
ferred to the post of an imperial herald. 

After his presentation at court, Zhang Shizhi stepped forward to 
propose reforms. 

“Let’s have no high-flown schemes,” said Emperor Wen, “but 
modest proposals which can be put into practice.” 

Then Zhang Shizhi spoke at some length of the Qin and Han 
Dynasties, the reason for Qin’s downfall and Han’s rise to power. The 
emperor, approving his views, made him the chief herald. 

Once he went with Emperor Wen to see the Tiger Enclosure in 
Shanglin Park. The eriiperor asked the warden more than ten questions 
about the animals and birds listed in the park records, but the warden 
looked this way and that and could not reply. Then the tiger-keeper, 
standing near by, answered for him, going into great detail to display 
his knowledge, reeling off the answers and hardly stopping for breath. 
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“That’s how the warden should be,” said Emperor Wen. “The 
other fellow is no good.” He told Zhang Shizhi to have the keeper 
made warden of the park. 

After a little reflection, Zhang Shizhi stepped forward and asked, 
“What is your opinion, sir, of Zhou Bo the marquis of Jiang?” 

“An excellent man.” 

“What of Zhang Xiangru the marquis of Etongyang?” 

“Another excellent man.” 

“You call bodt of them excellent men, yet when it comes to mak¬ 
ing reports they can hardly get a word out. They are not as glib and 
fluent as this keeper. The emperor of Qin employed scribes who tried 
to outdo each other in harshness and severity. Their fault was that they 
enforced the letter of the law, untempered by mercy. And as the em¬ 
peror never realized his mistakes, things went from bad to worse until, 
in the reign of the Second Emperor, the empire fell to pieces. If you 
promote this keeper for his eloquence, sir, I fear others will follow his 
example and aim at eloquence instead of solid worth. Those below 
respond ro the influence of those above as swiftly as shadows or echoes. 
Appointments and dismissals should be carefully considered.” 

The emperor approved and did not promote the keeper. 
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Mounting his carriage, he asked Zhang Shizhi to take the reins, and 
as diey drove slowly back questioned him about the mistakes of the 
Qin government. And he received practical, realistic answers. Upon 
their return to the palace, the emperor made him keeper of the pa1ar^ 
gate. 

Some time later the crown prince and prince of Liang drove to¬ 
gether to the palace, but did not stop at the outer gate. Zhang Shizhi 
ran after them, stopped them, and would not let them enter the inner 
gate. He reported them to the throne for their disrespect in failing to 
ali^t at die palace gate, and the matter was referred to Empress Dowa¬ 
ger Bo. Emperor Wen uncovered his head tt> apologize to her, saying, 
‘T have not brought my sons up well,” after which she sent a messen¬ 
ger to order that the princes be pardoned, and then at last they were 
admitted. Much impressed by this. Emperor Wen appointed Zhang 
Shizhi a court adviser. And later on he became captain of the palace 
guards. 

Zhang Shizhi once accompanied Emperor Wen to the imperial 
tomb at Baling. Looking down from the north side of the hill, the 
emperor turned to Lady Shen, who was also in attendance, and pointed 
out the Xinfeng highway. “That’s the toad to Handan,” he told hen He 
asked her to play the cithern and sang to her accompaniment. Then 
gazing sadly at his courtiers he said, “Ah, if we used stone from the 
north hill for the outer coffin, filled the cmcks with hemp and silk floss 
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and covered the whole with lacquer, no thief could break in. 

All agreed but Zhang Shizhi, who stepped forward and said, “If 
there is something men covet inside the coffin, even if it is sealed up 
under the south hiU thieves will find a way in. If there is nothing men 
covet, even without a stone coffin there is no need to worry. The 
emperor approved, and later made him chief justice. 

Some time after this. Emperor Wen \wis crossing the Middle Wei 
Bridge when a man ran out from under the bridge, frightening the 
horses of the imperial carria^. Cavalrymen were sent to seize this man 
and take him to the chief justice. Zhang Shizhi tried the fellow, who 
said he came firom the country; when he heard the order ‘Qear the way 
for the emperor!’ he hid himself for a long time under the bridge, 
coming out when he thou^t the retinue had passed; then, at sight of 
the imperial carriage and riders, he ran. The chief justice recommended 
that he be fined for violating the order to clear the way. 

‘That fellow frightened my horses!” protested Emperor Wen 
indignantly. “It’s a good thing that team is so docile. Had they been any 
other horses, I should have been hurt. Yet the chief justice simply fines 
him.” 

“The law should be observed by the Son of Heaven and the people 
alike,” replied Zhang. “This is the law and, were I to impose a heavier 
punishment, the people would lose faith in the law. If Your Majesty 
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had ordered the man to be executed on the spot, no one would have 
objected. But the matter was referred to the chief justice who should 
administer justice impartially to all. If I show bias all officers will apply 
the law with a bias, and the people will not know what to do. I beg 
Your Majesty to consider this.” 

The emperor thought it over and said, ‘The sentence proposed by 
the chief justice is rigjit” 

Later a jade ring was stolen from the shrine of Emperor Gaozu’s 
temple. The thief was caugjit and the emperor in a passion sent him to 
the chief justice for trial. Zhang Shizhi ruled that, since this was a case 
of stealing from an ancestral temple, the culprit should be publicly 
executed. 

The emperor protested in a rage, “This fellow had the effrontery 

to rob Emperor Gaozu’s temple! I sent him to you expecting to have 

/ 

him and his relatives executed, but you simply passed sentence accord¬ 
ing to the law. This is not my idea of respect to ancestral temples.” 

Zhang Shizhi bared his head and bowed to apologize, saying, “That 
is all the law demands. Besides, there are different d^ees in the same 
crime. If you wiped out this man’s relatives because he robbed the 
temple, how would you punish some fool — if we can imagine such a 
case — who dug up Emperor Gaozu’s tomb?” 

Emperor Wen discussed this later with the empress dowager and 
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they agreed that Zhang Shizhi was right. At that time the metropolitan 
tribune Zhou Yafu, marquis of Tiao, and Wang Tiankai, marquis of 
Shandu and prime minister of Liang, were so struck by Zhang Shizhi’s 
fair administration of justice that they allied themselves with him by 

marriage. Then the fame of Chief Justice Zhang spread throu^ all the 
land. 

When Emperor Wen died and Emperor Jing came to the throne/ 
Zhang Shizhi was afraid and pretended to be unwell. He wanted to 
resign but feared that might result in his execution. He wished to 
apologize, but did not know how the emperor would take it Finally 
on the advice of Wang Sheng he apologized to Emperor Jing, who 
did not punish him. 

Wang Sheng lived in retirement and was well versed in the teach¬ 
ings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Zi. Once he was summoned to 
court and allowed to sit down while all the chief ministers were stand¬ 
ing around. 

The old man exclaimed, “My leggings are coming down!” And 
turning to Zhang Shizhi he said, “Tie them up for me, will you?” 

Zhang Shizhi knelt down and did as he was told. 

Later Wang Sheng was asked, “Why did you insult the chief justice 
in public by making him kneel down and tie up your leggings?” 

“I am an old man in a humble position,” replied Wang Sheng. 
‘What can I do to help the chief justice who is known throughout the 
land? I put him to the indignity of kneeling to tie up my leggings so that 
men might respect him even more.” 

Word of this increased men’s regard for Wang Sheng as well as 
their respect for Zhang Shizhi. 
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Zhang Shizhi served as chief justice under Emperor Jing for more 
than a year, after which he was transferred to be chief minister to the 
prince of Huainan. Evidently this was because of his former fault He 
died some time afterwards. His son Zhang Zhi, whose courtesy name 
was Changgong, served as a hi^ official but was dismissed. Because 
he could not follow the fashion, he never again held an official post. 

Feng Tang’s grandfadier came from Zhaa His father moved first 
to Dai and then, at the beginning of the Han D 5 masty, to Aniing. Be¬ 
cause of his reputation for filial piety Feng Tang served as a lieutenant 
to the chief of the palace guard under Emperor Wen. 

Once the emperor, passing in his sedan-chair, asked, “How did 
you become a palace guard? Where are you from?” When Feng Tang 
had explained his background the emperor said, “When I was in Dai, 
the imperial steward Gao Qu often told me what a fine general Li Qi 
of Zhao was, and how he fought that battle at Julu. Now I hardly ever 
sit down to a meal without thinking of the Battle of Julu. Did you 
know Li Qi?” 

“He was not such a great general as Jian Po and Li Mu,” said Feng 
Tan& 

“Why do you say that^” 

“When my grandfather served in Zhao as a centurion, he knew li 
Mu well. And my father as chief minister of Dai was friendly with 
General Li Qi. So I know what sort of men they were.” 
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Dcligjited to hear about Lian Po and Li Mu, the emperor slapped 
his thigh and exclaimed, “Ah, if I had generals like them, I need not 
worry about the Huns!” 

“Excuse my presumption, sir,” said Feng Tang. “But even if you 
had Lian Po or Li Mu, you would not be able to use them.” 

The emperor sprang up angrily and went back to the inner palace. 
After some time he summoned Feng Tang and reproached him. “Why 
did you insult me in public?” he asked. “Couldn't you have waited till 
we were alone?” 

“I am a fool,” apologized Feng Tang. “I should have held my 
tongue.” 

Now the Huns had just invaded Chaona in force, killing Sun Ang 
the army commander of Beidi, and the emperor was worried about 
their incursions. So he finally asked Feng Tang, “How do you know 
that I couldn't make good use of men like Lian Po or li Mu?” 

Feng Tang answered, “I have heard that when a king of ancient 
times saw a general off to war, he would kneel to push the chariot 
wheels and say, *1 shall see to things at home, ^neral, while you see to 
things outside.’ All military distinctions and awards were decided by 
the general, who simply reported them after his return from the 
campaign. I am not making this up.” 

“My grandfather told me that when Li Mu served as a general at 
Zhao’s frontier he spent all the revenue from the camp markets on his 
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men, and decided awards with no interference from the court. This 
meant that he could bring all his wisdom and ability into full play. Wirii 
a picked force of thirteen hundred chariots, thirteen thousand mounted 
archers and a himdred thousand of the best filters, he was able to 
drive away the Hunnish khan in the north, rout the Donghu, destroy 
the Danlin, halt the advance of powerful Qin in the west and support 
Han (403B.C.-230B.C.) and Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) in the south, so 
that Zhao very nearly became the leader of the sutes. 

“But later King Qian, son of a dancing girl, came to the throne. He 
listened to the slanders of Guo Kai and had Li Mu killed, appointing 
Yan Ju in his place. As a result his army was defeated, his men fled and 
he was captured by Qin.” 

hear that when Wei Shang was governor of Yunahong, he used 
all the revenue from his camp markets to feast his troops and drew on 
his own purse to kill an ox every five days for his proteges, officers and 
stewards. And the Huns kept their distance, not daring to approach the 
ramparts at Yunzhong Once they crossed the frontier, Wei Shang at¬ 
tacked with his chariots and cavalry and inflicted heavy casualties on 
diem.” 

“Soldiers are simple peasants who join die army straight from the 
fields, knowing nothing of official documents and forms. At the end 
of a hard day of fighting they report to headquarters the number of 
enemies they have killed or captured, and if there is any inconsistency in 
their reports the civil officers punish them according to the law. Re¬ 
wards are not given but the law is always enforced.” 
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‘In my humble opinion, sir, your laws are too strict, your rewards 
too small and your penalties too heavy. Because Wei Shang, the gover¬ 
nor of Yunzhong, was accused of reporting six more enemy heads 
than there were, you had him tried, d^raded and punished with penal 
servitude. Judging by this, even if you had Lian Po and Li Mu you 
would not be able to use them. I am a simpleton, unable to hold my 
tongue. I deserve death for my presumption.” 

Emperor Wen was pleased and that same day he sent Feng Tang 
with the imperial credentials to pardon Wei Shang and reinstate him as 
governor of Yunzhong. Fei^ Tang was made a tribune of chariots 
and cavalry in chaige of the chariots and horsemen of the capital and 
the ptincip>aliries. 

Seven years later Emperor Jing came to the throne and appointed 
Feng Tang chief miruster of Chu, but later dismissed him. After Em¬ 
peror Wu ascended the throne,^ he made a search for able and worthy 
men and Feng Tang was recommended. He was then over ninety, 
however, and could not serve as an official, so his son Feng Sui was 
made a palace guard. Feng Sui’s courtesy name was Wangsun. He, too, 
was a remarkable man and a good friend of mine. 
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The Grand Historian comments: Zhang Shizhi knew what consti¬ 
tutes a superior man and he upheld the law regardless of the emperor’s 
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wishes, while Feng Tang’s comments on what makes a good general 
are well worth pondering too. The proverb says, “You can know a 
man by his friends.” The sayings of these two men deserve to be 
preserved in the court archives. The ^ook of Documents says, “No 
prejxidice, no bias, how broad is the Kingly Way! No bias, no prejudice, 
how smooth is the Kingly Way!” Both Zhang Shizhi and Feng Tang 
came close to this. 


' 157 B.C. 
* HO B.C. 
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Liu Bi, Prince of Wu 


Liu Bi, prince of Wu, was the son of Emperor Gaozu’s elder 
brother liu Zhor^. 

In the sevendi year of the reign of die First Emperor,' after he had 
pacified the empire he made Liu Zhong prince of Dai. Then the Huns 
attacked Dai and Liu Zhong, urtable to defend it, abandoned his prin¬ 
cipality and fled to Luoyang to throw himself on the mercy of the 
emperor. Since they were the same flesh and blood, the emperor could 
not bring himself to exact the full le^ penalty but merely deposed liu 
Zhong and made him marquis of Heyang. 

In the autumn of the eleventh year of the First Emperor, Ying Bu, 
prince of Huainan, rebelled, annexedjingin the east, seized its troops 
and crossed west over the River Huai to attack Cha Emperor Gaozu 
himself led the army to suppress the revolt. 

Liu Zhong’s son Liu Bi, marquis of Pei, was twenty at this time 
and a brave fighter. He joined the expedition as a cavalry officer and 
helped to defeat Ying Bu’s army at Kuaiji west of Qi, putting Ying Bu 
to flight 

Liu Jia, the prince of Jing, had been killed by Ying Bu and left no 
heir. The men of Wu and Kuaiji were reckless and g?ven to violence 
and the emperor was concerned that they had no strong prince to 
control them. Since lus own sons were too young, while in Pei he made 
Liu Bi the prince of Wu to govern its three provinces and fifty-three 
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After Liu Bi had accepted the official seal. Emperor Gaozu sent 
for him and examined his features. ‘This man has the face of a rebel!” 
he exclaimed and regretted his decision. But since the appointment was 
already made he patted liu Bi on the back and said, “Within fifty years 
there will be a rising in the southeast — will that be your doing? Now 
the empire belongs to our clan, we are all one family. Mind you do not 
rebel!” 

Liu Bi bowed and answered, “How would I dare do such a thin^” 

During the reigns of Emperor Hui and Empress Lu,^ order was 
newly restored to the empire and the princes were busy pacifying their 
people. Wu had mountains rich in copper at Yuzhang, and Liu Bi gath¬ 
ered fugitives from justice and brigands from all sides to mint money 
and boil sea water to extract salt. Since no taxes were imposed on these 
occupations, his principality soon became rich. 

During the reign of Emperor Wen,^ Liu Bi’s son went to court, 
where he drank and played checkers with die crown prince. The prince 
of Wu’s tutors, all of whom came from Chu, were reckless arrogant 
men, and one day he disputed so rudely over the score that the crown 
prince struck him with the checker-board and killed him. His body was 
sent home for burial to Wu. 

“The whole empire belongs to the clan of Liu!” declared Liu Bi 
angrily. “Since he died in Chang’an, why not bury him in Chang’an? 
Why must he be buried here?” He sent the body back to the capital for 
burial. 

After this, Liu Bi gradually stopped showing the respect due from 
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a vassal and, pleading illness, absented himself from court. The au¬ 
thorities knew this was because of the death of his son. Having ascer¬ 
tained that he was not ill at all, they arrested and cross-examined all 
envoys from Wu. Then the prince of Wu, in his alarm, started plotting 
seriously. 

Later he sent someone else to pay the autumn homage in his place. 
The envoy from Wo, questioned by the emperor, confessed, “The prince 
is not actually ill but is pleading sickness because so many of his envoys 
have been arrested and tried. Peering too closely at fish in deep waters 
will only lead to trouble. The prince be^n by feigning illness, but since 
diat was discovered and pressure applied he is growing more and more 
desperate. Fear of punishment may lead him tt> some folly. But if you 
will overlook the past, he can make a fresh start.” 

Then the emperor pardoned the envoy and sent him back with a 
low table and a walking-stick as gifts for the prince of Wu, implying 
that he was too old to come to court. And thanks to this lenient 
treatment, the prince abandoned his schemes. At the same time, be¬ 
cause his principality produced salt and copper, the people were ex¬ 
empt from taxes. Compulsory labour exemptions were sold at a fair 
price, while at certain times each year the prince recruited able men and 
rewarded deserving villages. And when other provinces or principali¬ 
ties sent men to arrest fugitives there, he refused to hand them over. So 
it went on for forty years and more, and the people of Wu were de¬ 
voted to their prince. 
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Chao Cuo, the imperial crown prince’s fevoured chamberlain, sev¬ 
eral times pointed out the faults of the prince of Wu and urged that his 
territory be reduced. He presented memorials on this subjea to Em¬ 
peror Wen, but the emperor was too lenient ro punish the prince, who 
as a result became more insubordinate every day. 

When Emperor Jing ascended the throne,^ Chao Cuo was made 
grand secretary. He advised die new emperor saying, “When Emperor 
Gaozu first restored peace to the empire he gave large fiefs to his 
kinsmen because he had few brothers and his sons were still children. 
Thus Prince Daohui of Qi, his son by a concubine, ruled over seventy 
dries; Prince Yuan of Chu, a half brother, had over forty dries; Liu Bi, 
his elder broriier’s son, had over 6fty. These three sons of concubines 
had half the empire between them. 

“The prince of Wu, embittered by his son’s death, absented him¬ 
self from court on die pretext of illness, and accorcti^ to established 
law he should have been punished. But Emperor Wen in his demency 
gave him a low table and walking-stick instead. Such good treatment 
should have made him mend his ways, yet he is growing more 
insubordinate. He mints money in the mountains, boils sea water to 
extract salt, and has gathered fugitives from all parts of the land to plot 
treason. He will revolt whether you cut down his fief or not If you 
do, his revolt will come sooner and cause less damage. If you do not, 
his revolt will come later and the damage will be much greater.” 

In the winter of die third year of Emperor Jii^ the prince of Chu 
came to court and Chao Cuo urged that he be executed because 
previously, when mourning for Empress Bo, he had been gtiilty of 
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illicit intercourse while living in mourning quarters. The emperor com¬ 
muted his punishment into confiscation of the province of Donghai. 
At the same time he deprived the prince of Wu of the provinces of 
Yuzhang and Kuaiji. Two years previously the prince of 7,hao had lost 
the province of Hejian for some offence, while Prince Ang of Jiaoxi 
had been deprived of six counties on account of his illegal sale of 
ranks. 

While the ministers at court were discussing the tfoiinution of Wu’s 
territory, the prince of Wu, fearing that he would soon have no fief 
left, began to make plans for revolt. He could think of no worthy 
confederate among the feudal lords, but having heard that the prince 
of Jiaoxi was bold, spirited, warlike and feared by all the other princi¬ 
palities of Qi, he sent his minister Ying Gao to win him over. Ying 
Gao took nothing in writing but delivered a verbal message. 

“The prince of Wu, unworthy as he is, has long been worried,” he 
said. “He dares not leave his territory but has sent me to convey his 
greetings to you.” 

“What are lus instructions?” asked the prince of Jiaoxi. 

“Our present emperor favours wicked men and is surrounded by 
evil ministers,” said Ying Gao. “He thinks only of trifles and gjves ear 
to slander. Laws are arbitrarily rescinded, land is seized firom the feudal 
lords, more demands are made every day and more innocent citizens 
punished. Country folk have a saying, ‘Once the husk is licked away it is 
the turn of the rice*. The princes of Wu and Jiaoxi are famed through¬ 
out the land, but once an investigation begins you will lose your free- 
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dom of action. For more than twenty years the prince of Wu has not 
been weU enou^ to pay homa^ at court He fears suspicion may fall 
on him and he will be unable to clear himself. Even crii^jing and cow¬ 
ering may not procure him a pardon. It is said that Your Hig^ess has 
had some trouble over the sale of ranks, while other nobles have been 
deprived of territory for even less than that And loss of territory may 
not be the end.” 

“That is so,” said the prince of Jiaoxi. “What would you advise?” 

“Those who hate the same dtings help each other, those who love 
the same things hold txjgether,” said Ying Gao. ‘Those with common 
sympathies cooperate, those with common desires seek the same goal, 
and those with common interests die for each odier. The prince of Wu 
believes that he has the same cause for amuety as Your Hig^ess. The 
time has come, he thinks, to stand up for the rig^t and risk your lives to 
rid the empire of calamity. Do you approve of this plan?” 

“How dare I contemplate such a thing?” exclaimed the prince taken 
aback. “If the emperor presses me hard, all I can do is to die. How can 
I withdraw my allegiance?” 

“The chief counsellor Chao Cuo is deceiving die emperor, depriv¬ 
ing princes of their tights and debarring the loyal and good from gov¬ 
ernment posts. Feeling is running high at court and all the princes have 
rebellion in their hearts. Matters have come to a head now. Comets 
have appeared and there have been plagues of locusts. This is a time 
which comes only once in ten thousand generations: it is in troubled 
days like these that sages arise. The prince of Wu means to rid the court 
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of Chao Cuo and then journey in your train through the provinces. 
Wherever you go men will surrender to you, and every city you want to 
take will fall, for no one in the empire will dare to resist Your Majesty 
has only to gjve the word and the prince of Wu, leading the prince of 
Chu, will sei 2 e the Hangu Pass, guard the granaries of Xingyang and 
Aocang, hold back the soldiers of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) and prepare 
quarters in readiness for you and your guard. If you will honour us by 
taking part, sir, the whole empire can be conquered and divided be¬ 
tween you and the prince of Wu. Is this not feasible?” 

“Very well,” said the prince of Jiaoxi. 

After Ying Gao returned to report this, the prince of Wu, still 
afraid that die other mi^t not join him, went in person to teach an 
agreement with the prince of Jiaoxi. 

Some ministers of the prince of Jiaoxi learned of this plot and 
advised against it, saying, “Allegiance to one emperor is best of all. 
Now you mean to march west with the prince of Wu but, even if you 
succeed, trouble will follow when you bodi contend for power. The 
lands of the princes make up less than one-fifdi of die empire. It would 
not be wise to revolt and cause anxiety to the empress dowager.” 

Instead of listenir^ to them, however, the prince sent envoys to 
enlist the support of the princes of Qi, Zichuan,Jiaodong, Jinan and 
Jibci, all of whom consented to join the conspiracy. ‘Trince Jing of 
Chengyang showed his loyalty in the overthrow of the Lii clan,” they 
said. “He would not take part. When all is done we shall share the 
empire with him.” 
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The princes lived in fear because of recent punishments or the 
confiscation of their land, and ^eatly hated Chao Cuo. When the or¬ 
der came that the provinces of Kuaiji and Yuzhang were to be taken 
from Wu, the prince of Wu txx)k the lead in calling out his troops. In 
the first month all Han officers from the two thousand piculs rank 
downwards were killed in Wu and Jiaoxi. The same was done in 
Jiaodong, Zichuan, Jinan, Chu and Zhao, afer which the rebels marched 
west 

The prince of Qi, repenting, went back on his word and took his 
own life by drinking poison. The wall of the prince of Jibei’s capital 
was under repair, and the chief of his palace guard forcibly restrained 
him from sending out his troops. 

With the prince of Jiaoxi in command, the forces of Jiaodong, 
Zichuan and Jinan besieged Linai. The prince of Zhao also rebelled 
and secretly sent for the Huns to join his forces. 

As soon as the seven princes rose in revolt, the prince of Wu mo¬ 
bilized his troops and issued this proclamadon: “I am sixty-two, yet I 
shall lead the troops in person. My youngest son is fourteen but he too 
will march in the vanguard. Let all men no older than myself and no 
yotinger than my son take up arms!” He raised an army of more than 
two hundred thousand and sent envoys south to the Minyuc and 
Dongyue tribes,® and Dongyue dispatched troops to join him. 
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The rebellion broke out at Guangling in the first month of the 

third year of Emperor Jing. The prince of Wu crossed the River Hud 

to die west and joined the army of Chu. He sent envoys to the other 

% 

princes bearif^ this let^. 

Liu Bi, prince of Wu, sends his greetings to the princes of Jiaoxi, 
Jiaodong, Zichuan, Jinan, Zhao, Chu,Huainan, Hengshan and Lujiang, 
and the two sons of the l ate prince of Changsha. Han has evil niinisters 
who do not serve the empire but seize the lands of the princes and 
arrest and try their envoys, not showing the tespect due to kinsmen of 
the imperial clan of liu. The good ministers of the last reign are thrust 
aside while scoundrels arc ^ven posts, causing confusion throughout 
die land and endangering the state. Since die emperor, in bad health and 
infirm of purpose, is unable to sec the true state of affairs, I am raising 
troops to destroy the evil-doers. I hope for guidance from you. 

Although my principality is small, it covers three thousand square 
A* of land. Although my people arc few, I can gather half a million 
picked troops. The chieftains of Nanyuc, whom I have aided for thirty 
years and more, have acceded to my request and placed their troops 
under my command, giving me an additional three hundred thousand 
men. Unworthy as I am, I would like to follow the lead of the other 
princes. 

Since Nanyue lies next to Changsha, the sons of die late prince of 
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Changsha should pacify the land to thcii north, then march west to 
Hanahong and Shu. The chieftains of Dongyuc, the prince of Chu and 
the three princes of Huainan, Hengshan and Lujiang, should march 
west with me. The princes of Qi and Zhao should pacify Hejian and 
Hcnci, then proceed througji the linjin Pass or join my ft»ces at Luoyang. 

Since the princes of Yan and Zhao have an alliance with the Hunnish 
chief, let the prince of Yan advance north to conquer Dai and Yunzhong, 
then lead the Hunnish hordes through the Xiao Pass. We shall enter 
Chang*an to rectify the emperor's mistakes and preserve the ancestral 
temples of the founder of the dynasty. I trust all these princes will take 
action! 

The son of Prince Yuan of Chu and the three princes of Huainan, 
Hengshan and Lujiang have not bathed for ten years and more, so deep 
is their hatred and longing for revenger 1 have not ventured to agree to 
their wish without first obtaining the other princes' consent But if the 
princes will preserve the descendants of the dead, protect die weak and 
fight against tyranny to saf^uard the Liu clan, this will satisfy the long- 
ii^ of the people. 

Althou^ my principality is poor, I have dressed and eaten frugally 
to lay by money, prepare aims and accumulate grain for thirty years and 
more without a break. I hope the odier princes will make use of this. 

The reward for killing or capturing a marshal shall be five thousand 
catties of gold and a fief of ten thousand households; for a general, 
three thousand catties of gold and five thousand households; for a 
lieutenant-^neral, two thousand catties and two thousand households; 
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for an officer of the two thousand piculs rank, a thousand catties and a 
thousand households; for an officer of the one thousand piculs tank, 
five hundred catties and five hundred households. And all these men 
\wll receive foe tide of marquis.The reward for coming over to our side 
with an army of ten thousand men or a city of ten thousand house¬ 
holds shall be the same as for foe capture of a marshal; for five thou¬ 
sand men or five thousand households, the same as for the capture of 
a general; for three thousand men or three thousand households, the 
same as for foe capture of a lieutenant-general; for a thousand men or a 
thousand households, the same as for the capture of an officer of foe 
two thousand piculs rank. Junior officers who come over shall receive 
gold and rank according to their merit. Other rewards shall be double 
foe conventional standard, and those already awarded ranks and fiefs 
shall receive new rewards over and above what they have. I hope foe 
princes will announce this to their officers, for 1 shall not go back on my 
word. I have funds not only in Wu but all over the empire, an inex¬ 
haustible supply even if the princes draw on it day and night If anyone 
deserves a reward, you have only to let me know and I shall send it I 
proclaim this respectfully. 

When this letter announcing the seven princes’ rebellion reached 
the emperor, he sent die Grand Marshal Zhou Yafu, marquis of Tiao, 
at the head of thirty-six generals to attack Wu and Chu. li Ji, marquis 
of Quzhou, was sent m attack Zhao, General Luan Bu K) attack Qi, 
and Marshal Dou Ying to station troops at Xingyang to await the armies 
of Qi and Zhao. 
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The report of the rebellion had arrived but troops had not yet 
been dispatched when Dou Ymg, before setting out, recommended 
Yuan Ang, the former prime minister to the prince of Wu who was 
then living in retiremenL The emperor sent for Yuan Ang, who arrived 
as Emperor Jing and Chao Cuo were discussing the disposition of 
troops and the army supplies. 

‘You were once the prime minister of Wu,” said the emperor to 
Yuan Ang. “What do you know of their marshal Tian Lubo? And 
what do you think of this revolt of Wu and Chu?” 

“There is no need to worry,” Yuan Ang replied. “They will soon 
be defeated.” 

“The prince of Wu has minted money in the mountains, extracted 
salt from the sea and attracted useful men from all over the land ” said 
the emperor. “Would a white-haired old man have started this revolt 
unless he had a foolproof plan? How can you dismiss it as nothing?” 

“True, Wu makes a lot of money out of copper and salt,” said 
Yuan Ang. “But what good men has the prince been able to attract? If 
he had any, they would have advised him to do what is right, not to 
rebel. He has simply assembled some scoundrels, fugitives from justice 
and criminals who coin counterfeit money. That is why they have en¬ 
couraged him to revolt” 

“Let Yuan Ang draw up a plan for us,” said Chao Cuo. 

“What plan do you suggest?” asked die emperor. 

“I would like to speak with you in private,” replied Yuan Ang. 

The emperor dismissed his attendants, leaving only Chao Cuo. 
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“What I have to say is for Your Majesty’s ears alone,” said Yuan 


Ang. 

Then the emperor dismissed Chao Cuo, who retired to the east 
chamber in a rage. 

Asked his opinion again. Yuan Ang replied, “This letter from the 
princes of Wu and Chu says that all Emperor Gaozu’s sons and younger 
brothers had Hefs until the traitor Chao Cuo accused them falsely and 
seized thdr territory. They claim that they have risen in revolt to march 


west and punish Chao Cuo, and that once their lands are restored they 
will call a halt. So the best plan now would be to execute Chao Cuo 
and send envoys to pardon the seven princes, returning the provinces 
which were taken from them. Then their troops will be caUed off 
without any bloodshed.” 

The emperor was silent for some time. “If that is true,” he said, I 
should not grudge sacrificing a single man for the sake of the whole 

empire.” 

“Dull as I am, I have no better plan,” said Yuan Ang. “I hope you 
will consider it carefuUy.” 

The emperor appointed Yuan Ang as officer in chaige of sacrifices, 
and Marquis De, the son of the prince of Wu’s younger brother, as 
officer of the imperial clan. Yuan Ang made ready to see out on a 
journey. After more than ten days, the emperor ordered the mifitary 
commander of the capital to summon Chao Cuo; but instead of be¬ 


ing driven to the palace he was taken to the east market There he was 
executed still wearing his court robes. Then Yuan Ang as the warden 
of the ancestral temples and the officer of the imperial clan with or¬ 
ders for the imperial kinsmen were dispatched to the prince of Wu in 

accordance with Yuan Ang’s plan. 

When they reached Wu, the troops of Wu and Chu were attacking 
the ramparts of Liang. Marquis De, as a kinsman, was received first by 
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the prince of Wu. He told him the emperor’s decision and ordered him 

to bow to receive the imperial decree. 

But the prince of Wu, who knew that Yuan Ang had also come to 
persuade him, laughed and repUed, “I am already the emperor of the 
east. Why should I bow to anyone’s decree?” He refused to see Yuan 
An g, but detained him in his camp and toed to force him to become 
his general. When Yuan Ang refused, the king had him surrounded and 
watched, meaning to kill him. But Yuan Ang contrived to slip out by 
night and escape on foot to the army of Liang, after which he went 
back to report to the emperor. 

The marquis of Tiao, driving swiftly by sbt stages to the garrison at 
Xingyang, was delighted to meet Ju Meng at Luoyang “When the seven 
princes revolted, I humed here by relay carriages, not expecting this 
place to have held out,” he said. ‘1 feared the feudal lords had got hold 
of you, but I find you have not moved. With Xingyar^ in my hands, 

we have nothing to fear from the east.” 

He proceeded to Huaiyang and asked an army tribune named Ten^ 
a former prot^ of his father, the marquis of Jiang, what strategy he 
advised. 

“The army of Wu has a striking force hard to resist, diat of Chu is 
lightly equipped with small staying power,” said Tcng Your best plan 
is to lead your men northeast to defend Changyi, abandoning Liang to 
Wu, for then the prince of Wu is bound to attack it with all his might. 
Meanwhile from behind deep trenches and hi^ ramparts, you can 
send a light detachment to block the junction of the Huai and Si Rivers, 
cutting Wu’s supply route. When the forces of Wu and Liang have 
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worn each other out and the rebels’ grain is finished, you can attack the 
exhausted enemy in full strength and Wu’s defeat is certain.” 

‘^ery good ” said the marquis of Tiao and adopted this plan, 
building strong defences south of Changyi and sending a ligjit detach¬ 
ment to cut Wu’s supply route. 

When the prince of Wu rose in revolt he appointed his minister 
Tian Lubo as grand marshal. “If we advance west with our whole 
body of troops without making any surprise attacks, it will be hard to 
succeed,” said Tian Lubo. “Let me lead fifty thousand men along the 
Yangtse and Huai Rivers to conquer Huainan and Changsha, and then 
proceed through the Wu Pass to rejoin your forces. Then we could 
take the enemy by surprise.” 

The prince of Wu’s son objected, however, saying, “Now that you 
have revolted openly, sir, it would be unwise to entrust your troops to 
others lest they in turn rise against you. Besides, when a man goes off at 
the head of troops, all sorts of things, either good or bad, may happen. 
Meanwhile our strength would be weakened.” So the prince of Wu 
rejected Tian Lubo’s plan. 

A young general of Wu named Huan advised the prince, saying, 
“Our army is mainly infantry, well suited to mountainous terrain, while 
the army of Han with all its war chariots and cavalry fights better on 
the plain. I Suggest that when cities on the way prove hard to take, 'vc 
simply abandon the attack and march swiftly west to seize the arsenals 
of Luoyang and feed our men with grain from Aocang, blocking the 
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mountain passes by the river while you command the other princes. 
Then you will have die empire in your hands without even entering the 
Pass. But if you advance slowly, stopping to take cities, the war chari¬ 
ots and cavalry of Han will charge across the plains of Chu and Lia n g, 

and all will be lost” . 

The prince consulted dlder generals, who said, “This is the hare¬ 
brained scheme of a young man who does not think seriously. So the 
prince did not take General Huan’s advice. 

The prince of Wu took command of ail his forces. Before cross¬ 
ing the River Huai he made all his prot^ except Zhou Qiu generals, 
colonels, captains and provincial governors. Zhou Qiu was a native of 
Xiapi who had gone to Wu as a fugitive from justice and was often 
drunk and disorderly. Hence the prince of Wu thought little of him 
and gave him no post. 

Zhou Qiu asked to see the prince and said, “I am not able enough 
to serve in this campaign and would not presume to ask for a command; 
but if you will give me one of the credentials used by the Han envoys, 
I swear to repay the gratitude I owe you.” 

The prince gave him the credential and Zhou Qiu rode off that 
same night to XiapL News of the revolt had reached Xiapi and its cities 
were being defended. He went to the government hostel and sum¬ 
moned the magistrate. As soon as the magistrate arrived, he charged 
him with some crime and ordered Itis followers to kill him. 
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Then Zhou Qiu sent for his brothers and the chief officers whom 
he knew, and told them, “The rebel troops of Wu are on their way 
here and, once they arrive, they will butcher the people of Xiapi in the 
time it takes for a meal. By surrendering now, you can save your fami¬ 
lies and men of ability will be ennobled.” These men went to spread 
the word, and Xiapi surrendered. 

In one nigh t Zhou Qiu had won over thirty thousand men. Send¬ 
ing a messenger to report this to the prince, he led his troops north to 
conquer odier cities. By the time he reached Chengyang he had over a 
hundred thousand men and widi these he routed the army of the com¬ 
mander of Chengyang. Then word came that the prince of Wu had 
been defeated and fled and, knowing that he could not go on alone, 
Zhou Qiu led his troops back towards Xiapi. Before he reached it, 
however, an ulcer developed on his back and he died. 

In the middle of the second month, when the prince of Wu’s army 
was routed and put to fligh t, the emperor issued this order to his generals: 

We have heard that Heaven blesses those who do good but visits 
calamity upon wrong-doers. Emperor Gaozu himself honoured achieve¬ 
ment and virtue and set up the princes. When Prince You and Prince 
Daohui had no heirs, Emperor Wu took pity on them and made Prince 
You’s son Sui and Prince Daohui’s son Ang princes, so that they might 
care for foeir ancestral temples as the vassals of HarL He was as virtuous 
as heaven and earth, and as discerning as the sun and moon. 
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But Uu Bi, die prince of Wu, flouted virtue and justice by attracting 
Aigidves and evil-doers from all parts of the empire, debasing the cur¬ 
rency and, on the pretext of illness, absenting himself from court for 
more than twenty years. The authorities urged more than once that he 
should be punished, but Emperor Wen pardoned him, hoping that he 
would mend his wiys and do what was right Now he has rebelled with 
Prince Wu of Chu, Prince Sui of Zhao, Prince Ang of Jiaoxi, Prince 
Piguang of Jinan, Prince Xian of Zichuan and Prince Xiongqu of 
Jiaodong, lawlessly plotting treason. He has raised arms to endanger 
the imperial house, killed ministers and Han envoys, oppressed the 
people, murdered the innocent, burned and destroyed men’s houses, 
razed their graves and resorted to violence of every description. Ang and 
others have commit^ yet mote heinous crimes, burning the ancestral 
temples and looting the ceremonial costumes and vesseb. We are deeply 
grieved. Dressed in plain clothes we have withdrawn from the main 
court while our generals urge their officers to attack these rebels. Those 
vdio strike deep into rebel territory and kill or capture many foes will be 
performing meritorious services. As for the captives, all rebel officers 
above the three hundred piculs rank must be put to death without 
mercy. Any man who dares to question this decree or bUs to carry it out 
shall be cut in two at die waist 

When die prince of Wu had first crossed the River Huai, he stormed 
Jibi in the west with the prince of Chu and, flushed with victory, their 
army swept irresistibly forward, so diat Prince Xiao of liang was afraid. 
He sent six generals out to intercept them, but two of these were de- 
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feated and their men fled back to Liang. The prince of Liang sent 
envoys to the marquis of Tiao with repeated requests for help, but the 
marquis made no response. Finally the prince sent an envoy to con¬ 
demn the marquis to the emperor, who ordered him to go to the aid 
of Liang. Still the marquis, acting on expediency, did not dispatch his 
forces. The prince of Liang gave the command to Han Anguo and 
Zhang Yu, the younger brother of the minister of Chu who died after 
remonstrating with his prince, and they inflicted several defeats on Wu. 

The troops of Wu wanted to proceed west, but in face of Jiang’s 
stubborn resistance they dared not do so. Instead they marched against 
the marquis of Tiao at Xiayi, but his army remained behind the ram¬ 
parts and would not gjve battle, till Wu’s supplies ran out and its men 
were hungry. They challenged the enemy time and again and one night 
made a feint of attacking from the southeast The marquis prompdy 
prepared for an attack on the northwest, and when the Wu troops did 
attack from that direction they were routed. Many of them died of 
starvation, others mutinied and scattered. 

The prince of Wu with a few thousand of his best figjiters escaped 
at night and crossed the Yangtse River, fleeing to Dantu in the land of, 
Dongyuc. Dongyue had more than ten thousand troops, and he meant 
to rally his scattered forces there. But the court sent envoys with gifts to 
persuade the chieftain of Dongyue to trick the prince of Wu. When he 
came out to review his troops, spearsmen set on him and killed him. 
His head was put in a casket and sent by post carriage to court His two 
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sons, Zihua and Ziju, fled to Minyue. After the prince of Wu aban¬ 
doned his army and fled, his men were dispersed and litde by little 
surrendered to the prince of Liang and the grand marshal The forces 
of Prince Wu of Clju were also defeated and he committed suicide. 

The three princes of Jiaoxi, Jiaodong and Zichuan besieged Linzi 
in Qi for three months but failed to take it. When government rein¬ 
forcements arrived, they withdrew to their own principalities. 

The prince of Jiaoxi bared his left arm, sat on a straw mat and 
drank nothing but water to apologue to the queen dowager. 

His son De said, “Han’s army has come a long way and seems 
exhausted. Why not launch a surprise attack? Let me rally all our re¬ 
maining troops to 6ght them. If we lose, we can still escape by way of 
the sea.” 

“My troops arc too demoralized to be of any use,” replied the 
prince and he ignored this proposal 

Han Tuidang, the marquis of Gonggao and a Han general, sent 
tlus letter to the prince: “The emperor has ordered me to punish 
malefactors. Those who submit will be pardoned and their rank 
restored; those who refuse to surrender will be destroyed. What does 
Your Higjmess intend to do? I am waitii^ for your decision.” 

The prince bared Ws left arm and kowtowed before die Han ram¬ 
parts to beg for an interview. ‘T have been^remiss in observing die law 
and alarmed the people, puttir^ you to the trouble of coming all this 
way to my poor principality,” he said. ‘T beg to be punished by being 
cut into small pieces.” 

The marquis, holding a drum and gong, received him. “Your Idi^- 
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ness is averse to fitting ” he said. “May I ask why you rose in arms?” 

The prince bowed his head and, advancing on his knees, replied, 
“We thought it unjust that Chao Cuo, who was trusted by the emperor, 
should alter Emperor Gaozu’s laws and seize the lands of the princes. 
We seven princes were afraid that he would destroy the empire, so we 
rose in arms to punish him. Now that we hear Chao Cuo has been 
executed, we have withdrawn our troops.” 

“If you thought that Chao Cuo was wrong, why did you not 
report it to the emperor?” the ^neral asked. “Instead you mobilized 
troops with your tiger tally and attacked a loyal prince without the 
emperor’s order. Judging by your actions, your aim was not to punish 
Chao Cuo.” He took out the imperial decree, read it to the prince and 
said, ‘'You must decide for yourself what action to take.” 

“Even death cannot atone for my crime,” said the prince of Jiaoxi. 
He committed suicide, and so did the queen dowa^t and the crown 
prince. 

The princes of Jiaodong, Zichuan and Jinan all took their own 
lives. Their principalities were aboUshed and came under central gov¬ 
ernment jurisdiction. 

After a siege of ten months. General Li took the capital of Zhao 
and the prince of Zhao committed suicide. Since the prince of Jibei 
had been forced by the other princes to join the revolt, his life was 
spared but he was removed to be the prince of Zichuan. 

The prince of Wu had been the first to rebel, be had commanded 
the army of Chu as well as his own and had made the agreement with 
the princes of Qi and Zhao. The rebellion broke out in the first month, 
but by the third all rebel forces were suppressed except for those of 
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Zhao, which were defisated later. Li, marquis of Pingju and the young¬ 
est son of Prince Yuan of Chu, was made the long of Chu to carry on 
the royal line. Prince Fei of Runan was remoral to rule over the former 
principality of Wu with the tide of prince of Jian^u. 

The Grand Historian comments: The prince of Wu became prince 
as a result of his father’s loss of territory. He succeeded in lowering 
taxes and winning the hearts of his people by his monopoly of copper 
and salt His son’s deadi was the root of his disaffection, and that quar¬ 
rel over a game score ended in his utter ruin. He allied with the tribes¬ 
men of Yue against his own clan, and came m an evil end. Chao Cuo 
showed foresight in affairs of state but met with personal calamity. 
Yuan Ang was trusted thanks to his eloquence, but the favour he first 
enjoyed ended in disgrace. So we see why no feudal lord of old could 
have a fief exceeding a hundred ti or possession of mountains and 
coastland. And it was said, “Do not make friends with the barbarians 
while keeping at a distance fi'om kinsmen.” This applies, surely, to the 
prince of Wu. “Do not try to rise above others, or you will suffer for 
it” This applies, does it not, to Chao Cuo and Yuan Ang? 



' 200 B.C. 

M94-180 B.C. 

M79-157 B.C. 

M56 B.C. 

^ Present-day Zhejiai^ and Fujian in southeastern China. 
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The Marquises of Weiqi and Wuan 


Dou Vlng, the marquis of Weiqi, was the son of a cousin of Empress 
Dou. Until his father’s time his family had Uved in Guanjin. He had 
many prot^s. 

In the reign of Emperor Wen, Dou Ying served as chief minister 
of Wu but had to give up this post because of illness. When Emperor 
Jing came to the throne, he served as steward in the household of the 
empress. 

Prince Xiao of Liang was Emperor Jing’s younger brother and the 
favourite of Empress Dowager Dou. When he came to court the 
emperor entertained him as a brother. Emperor Jing had not yet des¬ 
ignated his heir and while drinking one day he remarked casually, “When 
I die I shall pass on the crown to the prince of Liang.” 

Empress Dowager Dou was delighted, but Dou Ying presented a 
cup of wine to the emperor, protesting, “The empire was won by 
Emperor Gaozu and the rule of the House of Han is that the throne 
must pass from father to son. How can you make the prince of liang 
your heir, sir?” 

Empress Dowager Dou hated Dou Ying for this, and since he did 
not think much of his post he retired on the pretext of illness. Then the 
empress dowager struck his name off the palace list so that he could 
no longer go to court. 

When the princes of Wu and Chu rebelled in the third year of 
Emperor Jing,' the emperor sent for Dou Ying, having decided that he 
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was abler than anyone else in the imperial house or the Dou family. 
Dou Ying came to the palace, to the embarrassment of the empress 
dowager, but insisted that he was too ill to take up a command. 

“At a time of crisis how can you refuse?” demanded die emperor. 
He made Dou Ying grand marshal and presented him with a thousand 
catties of gold. Then Dou Ying recommended Yuan Ang, Luan Bu 
and odier good army officers or scholars who were living in retirement. 
He stacked the gold in his corridor and gatehouse so that officers who 
needed it could help themselves. None of it went to his own family. 

Dou Ying defended Xingyang and kept a watch over the forces 
of Qi and Zhao. After the suppression of the revolt he was enfeoffed 
as marquis of Weiqi. Then wandering scholars and proteges flocked to 
him eagerly to offer their services. During the reign of Emperor Jing, 
no other nobles dared claim equality with the marquis of Tiao and the 
marquis of Weiqi in any important deliberations at court 

In the fourth year of Emperor Jing, his son by Lady li was made 
crown prince and Dou Ymg was appointed as his tutor. In the seventh 
year the crown prince was deposed although Dou Ying interceded for 
him several times. Pleading illness he retired for several months to Landan 
in the south hills, nor could any of his orators or prote^s prevail on 
him to return. 

Then Gao Sui of Liang reasoned with him saying, “The emperor 
has conferred rank and wealth on you, the empress dowager has be- 
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friended you. You were the crown prince’s tutor, yet you failed to 
prevent his being deposed and failed to die for him. You simply retired 
here on the pretext of illness to fondle beauties from Zhao and voice 
opinions at variance with diose of the court This means you arc cast¬ 
ing aspersions on your sovereign. Should the emperor and empress 
dowager turn against you, your whole family must perish.” 

Convinced by this argument Dou Ying went back and started at- 
tendir^ court as before. 

When the marquis of Tao was dismissed from his post as prime 
minister, Empress Dowager Dou several times recommended Dou 
Ying. 

“Don’t think, madam, that I begrudge him the post,” said the 
emperor. “But Dou Ying has too good an opinion of himself and 
takes life too easily. He is not fit for a responsible post like that of 
prime minister.” He appointed Wei Wan the marquis of Jianling instead. 

Tian Fen, the marquis of Wuan and younger brother of Empress 
Wang, was born in Changing When Dou Ying \ras grand marshal and 
at the height of his power, Tian Fen was still a palace guard, not yet 
ennobled. He used to go to Dou Ying’s house and wait on him as a 
cup-bearer as humbly as his son. Towards the end of Emperor Jing’s 
reign, however, Tian Fen had risen to become grand counsellor. 
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lian Fen was eloquent, he had studied the ancient precepts inscnbol 
on bronze vessels, and his sister. Empress Wang thougjit hig^ily of him. 
The day that Emperor Jing died, the crown prince ascendoi the throne 
with the empress dowager as regent, and many of the security mea¬ 
sures she took were proposed by Tlan Fen’s followers. Because they 
were the empress dowager’s brothers, Tian Fen and his younger brother 
Tian Sheng were enfeoffed in the last year of Emperor Jing’s reign as 
the marquises of Wuan and Zhouyang. 

Since Tian Fen wanted to take power and become prime minister 
he was good to his guests and honoured noted scholars living in 
retirement, hoping in this way to undermine Dou Ying and his power¬ 
ful party. 

In the first year of the jianyuan period,* the prime minister Wei Wan 
was relieved of his duties because of ill health and Emp>eror Wu con¬ 
sulted his ministers about the appointcmcnt of a new prime minister 
and grand marshal. 

Ji Fu advised Tian Fen, saying, “Dou Ying has been prominent for 
a long time and worthy men from all over the land have flocked to 
him. Since you have just come to power and are not as influential as 
Dou Ying, if the emperor offers to make you prime minister you 
should decline in favour of Dou Ying. If he becomes prime minister 
you are sure to be made grand marshal. These two posts rank equal. 
And you will win praise for your modesty and wisdom.” 

Tian Fen proposed this to the empress dowager, asking her to 
suggest it to the emperor. Then Dou Ying was made prime minister 
and Tian Fen grand marshal. 

When Ji Fu congratulated Dou Ying he warned him, ‘T know, sir. 
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that you naturally appreciate good men and hate evil men. Now thanks 
to the praise of good men you have become prime minister. But be¬ 
cause you hate evil men and they are many, they are bound to attack 
you. The more tolerance you can show, the longer you will enjoy your 
present position. Otherwise their slander will lead to your dismissal.” 
But Dou Ying ignored his advice. 

Both Dou Ying and Tian Fen admired the teachings of Ojiifucius. 
Hence they recommended Zhao Wan for the post of chief counsellor 
and Wang Zang for that of chief of the palace guard. They invited 
Master Shen of Lu to the capital and wanted to set up an Audience 
Hall, send the marquises back to their 6efs, abolish travel restrictions, 
change the funeral customs to accord with the ancient practice, and 
bring about a reign of peace. They denounced the members of the 
imperial clan and kinsmen of Empress Dowager Dou who were guilty 
of immoral conduct and had their names struck off the list of nobles. 

At that time most of the men of the Dou family had become 
marquises and married imperial princesses, and none of them wanted 
to return to their territories. So every day they slandered these two 
ministers to Empress Dowager Dou. And because she liked the teach¬ 
ings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Zi, while Dou Ying, Tian Fen, 
Zhao Wan and Wang Zang wanted to propagate Confucianism and 
suppress Taoism, her dislike for these men increased. 

In the second year of the Jiattyuan period, the grand secreary Zhao 
Wan proposed that memoranda and reports should not be submitted 
to Empress Dowager Dou. In a great rage she dismissed him and 
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three odiers and appointed Xu Chang the marquis of Bozhi as prime 
minister and Zhuang Qingdi the marquis of Wut^ang as grand secretary. 
Dou Ying and Tian Fen retired from the government but retained their 
titles. 

Although Tian Fen was now out of office, he was still a favourite 
because of Empress Dovrager Wang, and his advice was often taken. 
And so all those officers and gendemen who were eager for power or 
profit left Dou Ying and flocked to Tian Fen, who grew daily more 
high-handed. 

In the sixth year of Jianyuan, Empress Dowager Dou died. The 
prime minister Xu Chang and the grand secretary Zhuang Qingdi were 
accused of mismanaging the funeral and dismissed. Tian Fen was made 
prime iiunister with Han Anguo, the minister of revenue, as grand 
secretary. Thereupon the gendemen of the empire and the marquises 
of the ptindpaliries rallied even more closely round him. 

Tian Fen was undistinguished in appearance but he attained great 
distincrion. At that time most of the princes were old while Emperor 
Wu was young when he ascended the throne. Tan Fen felt that as prime 
minister and a relative of the imperial house, he must force others to 
submit humbly to him or he would not be respected throu^ the land. 

When he went to the palace to make his reports as prime minister, 
he would sit talking for hours, and all his proposals were accepted. 
When recommending men for office, he sometimes had commoners 
appointed as officials of the two thousand piculs rank. He became the 
dominant force behind the throne. 
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Once the emperor asked, “Have you finished appointing officials? 
If you have, I should like to select some myself.” 

Another time Tian Fen asked for some land belonging to a gov¬ 
ernment workshop to enlarge his estate, and the emperor retorted 
angrily, “Why don’t you simply lake over the armoury?” After that he 
was a little more circumspect. 

One day Tian Fen invited guests to a drinking patty and made his 
elder brother, the marquis of Gai, sit facing south while he took the 
place of honour facing east. He explained that family etiquette must 
not be allowed to detract from the prime minister’s digni ty 

As time went on he became more and more overbearing. His 
mansions were the finest in the land. He owned the most fertile fields, 
and the roads were dironged with merchants bringing him goods from 
all parts of the empire. In the front hall he had a display of bronze 
bells, drums and pennants on curved flagstaffs, while in die inner quar¬ 
ters were hundreds of women. As for the dogs, horses, jewels and 
other articles of amusement and adornment presented to him by vari¬ 
ous nobles, diese were past counting. 

Dou Ying had lost power since the death of Empress Dowager 
Dou and one by one all his prot^s left him in contempt except Gen¬ 
eral Guan Fu. Thus Dou Ying, in his bitterness and frustration, treated 
General Guan Fu as his only fiiend. 
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General Guan Fu was a man of Yingyin. His father Zhang Meng 
had been a favourite steward of Guan Yin^ the marquis of Yingyin, 
who raised him to be an official of the two diousand piculs rank. Out 
of gratitude he took Guan’s name, becoming Guan Meng. 

During the rebellion of Wu and Chu, Guan He, the second mar¬ 
quis of Yingyin, served as a general under die grand marshal and Guan 
Meng was made a general. Guan Fu accompanied his father to the war 
at the head of a thousand men. By this time Guan Meng was an old 
man, but the marquis of Yir^n insisted that he should accept the 
command; so in his resentment he kept charging the enemy’s strong 
points until he was cut down by the troops of Wu. 

According to the military regulations, when both father and son 
serve in the army and one is killed, the odiCT may ask leave to attend to 
the funeral. But instead of doing this, Guan Fu body vowed, “I shall 
avenge my father by cutting off the head of the prince of Wu or one 
of his generals.” 

He buckled on his armour, seized his halberd, and called for a few 
dozen volunteers to go with him. Once outside their ramparts, however, 
the others dared not charge the enemy. Only two men and about a 
dozen attendants galloped with him through the ranks of Wu. They 
foi^ht their way up to one of the enemy flags and killed or wounded 
several dozen men, but could advance no further. By the time Guan Fu 
galloped back to the Han ramparts, all his attendants were dead and 
only one man returned with him. Guan Fu himself had received mote 
than ten serious wounds, but his life was saved with a precious salve. 
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When he had somewhat recovered, he asked permission to try 
again now that he had a better idea of Wu’s defences. His general ad¬ 
mired his spirit but did not want to lose him, so he reported the matter 
to the grand marshal who forbade Guan Fu to make the attempt. 

After the prince of Wu’s defeat, Guan Fu’s fame spread through¬ 
out the land. The marquis of Yingyin reported this to the emperor, 
who made Guan Fu general of the palace guard. A few months later, 
however, he was dismissed for some offence. He made his home in 
the capital and everyone in Char^’an spoke higjdy of him. During the 
reign of Emperor Jing he was appointed as chief minister of the prin¬ 
cipality of Dai. 

After Emperor Jing died and the present emperor had just come 
to the throne, Gtian Fu was appointed as governor of Huaiyang be¬ 
cause that was a centre of communications and a military stror^hold. 
In the first year of Jianyuan, he served as minister of the imperial 
equipage. 

The next year while drinking one day with Dou Fu, commander 
of the Change Palace guard, Guan Fu quarrelled with him and, being 
in his cups, struck him. Dou Fu was the younger brother of empress 
Dowager Dou. Afraid the empress dowager might have Guan Fu 
killed, the emperor transferred him to be the chief minister of the 
principality of Yan. Several years later he was dismissed for some of¬ 
fence and rettimed to the capital to live in retiremenL 

Guan Fu was strong-willed, outspoken and boisterous when drunk 
He never flattered anybody. He behaved in a cavalier and insulting way 
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to nobles and all who were more powerful than himself, but treated 
those below him as his equals — the poorer they were, the more re¬ 
spect he showed. In a large group he always singed out his inferiors 
for attention, and gentlemen admired him for this trait 

He had no taste for literature but admired gallant deeds of daring 
and kept his word without f^. All his friends were prominent citizens 
or men of great resourcefulness. His property ran into tens of milbons 
of cash, and he daily entertained tens and hundreds of guests. His 
estates were lar^, including hills, lakes and fields, and he had a host of 
kinsmen and prot^s. His power went unchallenged in Yingchuan, 
where the children used to sing: 

When the River Ying runs dear, The Guans have nothing to fear, 
When the River Ying runs muddy, The Guans’ end will be bloodyl 

But although Guan Fu was wealthy, his power declined once he 
was out of office and the ministers, courtiers and proteges who had 
associated with him stayed away. 

So when Dou Ying also lost power, he was eager to join forces 
with Guan Fu and sever relations with those former admirers who had 
now deserted him. Guan Fu for his part hoped with the help of Dou 
Ying to make friends with other nobles and imperial clansmen and so 
increase his reputation. The mutual atnaction and admiration they felt 
made the two men as close as father and son. They got on capitally 
together, never tiring of each other's company, they orJy regretted that 
they had not met earlier. 
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One day when Guan Fu was in mourning he called on Tian Fen the 
prime minister, who remarked casually, “I would like to go with you 
to see Dou Ying the marquis of Weiqi. It is a pity that you are in 
mourning.” 

‘If Your Excellency pneans to do him that honour, I certainly can¬ 
not let my mourning stand in the way,” said Guan Fu. “May I tell him 
to prepare for a visit from you early tomorrow?” 

Tian Fen agreed. 

Guan Fu told Dou Ymg what he had said to Tian Fen. Then Dou 
Ying and his wife bought plenty of beef and wine and spent the whole 
night cleaning and sweeping their house to have all ready for the feast. 
Early the next morning they posted attendants outside the gate to keep 
a look-out for the prime minister, but thou^ they waited till noon he 
did not come. 

Dou Ying asked Guan Fu, “Could the prime minister have 
forgotten?” 

“I invited him in spite of my mourning,” replied Guan Fu sullenly. 
“He ought to have come.” And he took a carriage to fetch Tian Fen. 

Tian Fen had been joking the previous day as it happened, and had 
no intention of going. When Guan Fu reached his gate he was still in 
bed. 

Guan Fu strode in and said, “Yesterday Your Excellency promised 
to call on the marquis of Weiqi. He and his wife have prepared a feast 
and been waiting since early morning, not venturing to take a bite.” 
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Tian Fen was taken aback and apologized, saying, “I must have 
had too much to drink yesterday. It completely slipped my mind.” He 
set off in his carriage but drove so slowly that Guan Fu grew even 
angrier than before. 

At the hei^t of the feast Guan Fu rose to dance, after which he 
urged Tian Fen to perform a dance, but the latter refused to move. 
Then Guan Fu sat there making cutting remarks till Oou Yir^ dragged 
him out and apologized for him to the prime minister. Tian Fen stayed 
and drank till nigh tfall^ when he went cheerfully away. 

Later on, Tian Fen sent Ji Fu to ask Dou Ying for some fields 
south of the city which he owned. Dou Ying refused, indignantly 
exclaiming, ‘T may be an old man who has been pushed aside while he 
holds the hig^i rank of prime minister, but he has no rig^it to seize my 
land.” 

When Guan Fu heard this he cursed Ji Fu roundly. Anxious to 
avoid a quarrel between Tian Fen and Dou Ying Ji Fu made some 
excuses to the prime minister to smooth the matter over. “Dou Ying is 
old and won’t live much longer,” he said. “Just be patient and wait.” 

But when Tian Fen learned that Dou Ying and Guan Fu had an¬ 
grily refused to give up the fields, he flew into a passion. “I saved Dou 
Ying’s son after he killed a man,” he fumed. ‘T have treated him hand¬ 
somely in every respect. Why should he grudge me a few plots of 
land? In any case, what has this to do with Guan Fu? Well, I shall not 
ask ^gain.” From that day on, Tian Fen bpre a deep grudge against 
Guan Fu and Dou Ying. 
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In the spring of the fourth year of Yuai^tm^ Tian Fen reported to 
the emperor, “Guan Fu’s family in Yingchuan is so overbearing that the 
people are suffering. I ask for an investigation.” 

“This is within your jurisdiction as prime minister,” replied the 
emperor. “Why ask my permission?” 

Guan Fu for his part knew something of Tian Fen’s dark deeds 
and corruption, and was aware that he was in communication with the 
prince of Huainan and had accepted bribes from him. But friends 
intervened to patch things up between them. 

That summer Tian married the daughter of the prince of Yan, 
and the empress dowager decreed that all the nobles and members of 
the imperial house should go to offer their congratulations. Dou Ying 
called to ask Guan Fu to accompany him, but Guan Fu declined. 

“I have offended the prime minister several times when in my 
cups,” he said. “And now he has another grudge against me.” 

“But all that has been settled ” said Dou "Ying, and prevailed upon 
Guan Fu to go with him. 

When the drinking was at its height Tian Fen rose to propose a 
toast, at which all his guests left their mats and bowed low. But when 
Dou Ying proposed a toast only his fiiends left their mats, all the other 
guests simply kneeling where they were. Guan Fu took umbra^ at this 
and rose to urge the rest to drink. When he came to Tian Fen, the prime 
minister merely knelt on his mat and said, “I cannot drink a whole 
cup.” 

Guan Fu was furious but he forced a smile. “A great man like Your 
Fjccellency must drink up!” he cried. Still Tian Fen refused to drink. 

Next Guan Fu went to the marquis of linru, who was \»^ispering 
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to Cheng Bushi and did not leave his mat either. To vent his anger, 
Guan Fu swore at him, “You usually run down Cheng Bushi as if he 
were not worth a cent; yet today when one of your elders offers you a 
toast, you are whispering into his ear like a girl!” 

Tian Fen drew him aside and warned him, “Cheng Bushi and Li 
Guang are commanders of the guard at the East and West Palaces. 
If you insult General Cheng in public like this, what must General Li 
feel?” 

“I am ready to have my head cut off or my chest ripped open,” 
remrted Guan Fu. “What do I care about either Cheng or Li?” 

One by one die guests went off to the lavatory and then slipped 
away, and Dou Ying signed to Guan Fu to go with him. But Tian Fen 
exclaimed angdly, ‘That was my own fait — I let Guan Fu go too far!” 
He ordered his horsemen to detain Guan Fu, so that he could not 
leave. J i Fu rose to apologize for him, putting a hand on the back of his 
neck to force him to apologize. Then Tian Fen ordered his horsemen 
to bind him and hold him prisoner. 

Summoning his chief officer, he said, “Today I invited members 
of the imperial house at the order of the empress dowager. Because 
Guan Fu swore at my guests and showed no respect, I have detained 
him in my house.” Then he brou^t up the old charges against Guan 
Fu and sent officers to arrest his entire clan, accusing them of capital 
offences. 

Dou Yii^ bitterly repenting his part in this, laid out money and 
sent men to beg for Guan Fu’s release, but all to no avail. With Tian 
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Fen’s officers hot on their track, all hte Guans went into hiding and 
since Guan Fu himself was under arrest he could not report Tian Fen’s 
misdeeds to the emperor. 

Dou Ying made every effort to save Guan Fu, although his wife 
warned him, “General Guan has offended the prime minister and an¬ 
noyed the empress dowager and her family. How can you save him?” 

“I won the ride of marquis for myself and can give it up without 
regret,” replied her husband. “I cannot let Guan Fu die while I am 
alive.” 

Unknown to his family, he slipped out and presented a memorial 
to the throne. He was immediately summoned to the palace, where he 
explained that Guan Fu had been drunk during the feast and that this 
offence should not be punished by death. The emperor agreed and 
kept him to a meal, dien said, “Go and argue your case now in the East 
Empress Dowager’s Court” 

So Dou Ying went tt) the East Court There he stressed Guan Fu’s 
good qualities, admitted that he had drunk too much, but declared that 
the prime minister was now bringing false chafes against him. There¬ 
upon Tian Fen expatiated at length on Guan Fu’s arrogance and 
lawlessness, declaring him guilty of treason. Since Dou Ying feared he 
could not refute these charges, he started enumerating the prime 
minister’s own faults. 

Tian Fen replied, “Fortunately die world is at peace now so that I, 
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as a relative of the imperial house, can enjoy music, horses, hounds and 
my estate. I am fond of musicians, actors and craftsmen, unlike Dou 
Ying and Guan Fu who day and night gather adventurers and power¬ 
ful men from all parts of the land to plot tog^er, taunting and slan¬ 
dering others behind their backs, searching the heavens for omens and 
sketching their plans of campaign on the ground, manoeuvring be¬ 
tween the emperor and empress dowager, and hoping for unrest so 
that can achieve great deeds. I cannot tell what Dou Ying and that crew 
are up to.” 

The emperor asked his ministers, “Which of these two is rig^t^” 

The grand secretary Han Anguo said, “Dou Ying the marquis of 
Weiqi, has told us how Guan Fu after his father’s death seized his spear 
and, blind to danger, charged the ranks of Wu. He received a dozen 
wounds and lus fame spread throu^out the army as one of the brav¬ 
est fighters in all the land. Now he has committed no serious crime in 
simply brawling over a cup of wine, and we should not execute him 
for other faults. In this respect, the marquis of Weiqi is rigjit. 

“The prime minister, however, tells us that Guan Fu is in league 
with evil men, has oppressed the common people, amassed millions, 
tyrannized over Yingchuan, and even insulted members of the imperial 
house, encroaching upon dieir ri^ts. When the branch is larger than die 
crunk, it will destroy the tree unless it is broken off. Thus the prime 
minister is ako right Only our sagacious sovereign can decide between 
them.” 

Ji An, the officer in charge of principalities, spoke in favour of 
Dou Ying. The city prefect, Zheng Dangshi, spoke up for him too but 
dared not make out a strong case. All die others were afiaid to speak at 
aU. 
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The emperor was angry and swore at Zheng Dangshi, “You usu¬ 
ally have plenty to say about the good points and bad of Dou Ying 
and Tian Fen. Yet in a debate at court you are like a pony caught be¬ 
tween shafts. I should have the lot of you beheaded.” 

Emperor Wu dismissed the court and went to the inner apart¬ 
ments to offer food to the empress dowager. But her spies had already 
told her about the debate and she was too angry to eat 

“Even while I am alive they are trampling on my younger brother!” 
she scolded. “As soon as I am dead they will swallow him up! And 
do you expect to last as long as a stone statue? If you give way so 

meekly in your lifetime, after your death which one of these men can 
be trusted?” 

The emperor apologized and said, “It is because they are both 
related to the imperial house that I had this debate in court Otherwise 
such matters could be decided by any law officer.” 

Then Shi Jian, chief of the palace guards, analysed the two men’s 
cases for the emperor. 

When the coun was dismissed Tian Fen went to find his carriage at 
the gate and made the grand secretary Han Anguo tide with him. 

“What made you dither like a mouse poking his head out of his 
hole when dealing with that old bald pate?” he demanded angrily. 

After a considerable silence Han Anguo replied, “Why couldn’t 
you keep your temper? When Dou Ying attacked you, you should have 
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taken off your official cap and seal and handed in your resignation, 
saying, ‘As a relative of the imperial family I have had the privilege of 
serving Your Majesty but proved unworthy of my post. The marquis 
of Weiqi is rigjit- ’ The emperor would not have accepted your mod¬ 
esty so much that he would not have accepted your resignation, while 
Dou Ying would have been so ashamed that he would have locked 
himself up, bitten out his tongue and taken his own life. Instead, you 
hurled back abuse when he abused you as if diis were a squabble be¬ 
tween hawkers or women. It was most undignified.” 

Tian Fen excused himself, saying, “In the heat of the moment that 
never occurred to me.” 

The emperor ordered the ccnsorate to verify Dou Ying’s state¬ 
ments about Guan Fu, and when these were found to be untrue he was 
impeached and imprisoned by the gaoler of the imperial clan. 

During the reign of Emperor Jing, Dou Ying had received an 
imperial decree saying diat any serious offence he migjit have commit¬ 
ted should be dealt with leniently when tried. Now that he was in prison 
and Guan Fu had been arrested and condemned to death with his 
whole family, the situation was growing daily more ominous, yet no¬ 
body dated to intercede with the emperor. So Dou Ying made his 
brother’s son mention the decree he had received, thus hoping to have 
an audience with the emperor. But the imperial secretariat could find 
no such decree left by the previous emperor at the time of his death. 
The only copy was that in the possession of Dou Ying, sealed by his 
family steward. Accordingly he was charged with forging an imperial 
decree, a capital offence. 

In the tenth mondi of the fifth year of Yuanfftang, Guan Fu and all 
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his family were executed. When Dou Ying subsequently learned of 
ThU he was so enraged that he had an epileptic fit and tried to starve 
himself to death. But hearing that Emperor Wu did not mean to kill 
him, he started eating and taking medicine a^in. It had been decided 
that his life should be spared, but then a rumour reached the emperor 
to the effect that Dou Ying was slandering him. He was therefore 
condemned to be executed at the end of the twelfth month in Weicheng 
The following spring Tian Fen fell ill and kept crying out to beg 
forgiveness for his crimes. A sorcerer who could see spirits was sent 
for, and he saw the ghosts of Dou Ying and Guan Fu watching over 
Tian Fen and waiting for a chance to kill him. And so he died. 

His son Tian Tian succeeded to his title. In the winter of the third 
year of Yuanshm, this second marquis of Wuan was found guilty of 
disrespect to the throne because he wore a short tunic to the palace. 

Thereupon the fief was abolished. 

After the prince of Huainan’s plot to rebel was discovered and 
investigated it emerged that previously, when he had come to court, 
Tian Fen, then grand marshal, had welcomed him at Bashang. “The 
emperor has no heir and Your Highness is the ablest of the First 
Emperor’s grandsons,” said Tian Fen. “When the emperor dies, you 
should naturally succeed him.” The prince was so pleased that he pre¬ 
sented Tian Fen with much gold and other gifts. 

F^mperor Wu had been prejudiced against Tian Fen ever since he 
destroyed Dou Ying and had only put up with him for the sake of the 
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empress dowager. When he heard about these gfts from the prince of 
Huainan, he declared, “If Tian Fen were still alive today I should have 
executed him and all his family.” 

The Grand Historian comments: Both Dou Ying and Tian Fen 
rose to power because they wererctettd to an empress. Guan Fu won 
fame for a single daring exploit, Dou Ying was promoted after the 
rebellion of Wu and Chu, and Tian Fen became prominent at a time 
when the emperor was young and the empress dowager wielded power. 

But Dou Ying did not know how tt> change with the times, while 
Guan Fu was overbearing and tactless. Each, by aiding the other, brougjit 
calamity on himself. Tian Fen took advantage of his hi^ position to 
display his power, destroying two good men because of a quarrel over 
a cup of wine. The pity of it! 

One who vents his anger on an innocent party will not long survive. 
Those who lack popular support must fall prey to slander. Alas, disas¬ 
ter never strikes without cause! 
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Li Guang 


General Li Guang, a man of Chengji in Longxi, was descended 
from Li the general of Qin who pursued and captured Dan, the 
crown prince of Yan. His family orig^ated in Huaili but later moved 
to Chengji, and the men of each generation were trained in archery. 

In the fourteenth year of Emperor Wen,’ a strong force of Huns 
rode through the Xiao Pass. Then li Guang, as the son of a good 
family, joined the army to resist the enemy. A brilliant mounted archer, 
he killed and captured many Huns and was made a palace guard. He 
and his cousin li Cai, another palace guard, served as mounted guards 
with a stipend of eight hundred piculs of grain. 

Li Guang often accompanied the emperor on his trips, and his skill 
in attack and defence or in grappling with wild beasts made Emperor 
Wen remark, “What a pity you weren’t born at a different time! Had 
you lived during Emperor Gaozu’s rei^ you would easily have won a 
fief with ten thousand households.” 

When Emperor Jing ascended the throne, Li Guai^ was appointed 
as commander of Longxi and soon promoted to the rank of a general 
of the mounted guard. During die campaign against Wu and Chu he 
served as commander of the Valiant Cavalry under Grand Marshal 
Zhou Yafu and distinguished himself by capturing the rebels’ flag at 
Changyi. But because he accepted an appointment as a general from 
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the prince of Liang without imperial sanction, he was not rewarded on 
the return of the army. Instead he was made the governor of Shanggu, 
a district constantly harried by die Huns. 

The director of dependent stales, Gongsun Kumtie, pleaded with 
the emperor, “There is no braver or more brilliant officer in the em¬ 
pire than Li Guan^ but trusting to his own ability he never loses a 
chance of engaging the Huns. I am afraid we may lose him.” 

Li Guang was therefore transferred to the governorship of 
Shangjun. He was later transferred to govern various frontier prov¬ 
inces and then made the governor of Shangjun again. He also held 
posts at I.ongxi, Beidi, Yanmen, Daijun and Yunzhong And wherever 
he went he won fame for his hard fighting. 

When the Huns invaded Shangun in force. Emperor Jing ordered 
one of his favourite eunuchs to join Li Guang in order to gain experi¬ 
ence in fighting the Huns. One day this eunuch at the head of several 
dozen horsemen met widi three Hunnish riders and engaged diem in a 
fight The Hiins turned in their saddles and drew their bows, wounding 
the eunuch and killing most of his men. The eunuch fled back to IJ 
Guang. 

“These must be their best sharp-shooters known as the ‘eagle- 
hunters’,” said Li Guang, and rode out with a hundred horsemen in 
pursuit. The three Huns had lost their horses and covered several dozen 
& on foot li Guang ordered his men to fan out to the left and the rigjit 
while he shot at the enemy and, after killing two of them and taking the 
third alive, he found that these were indeed “eagje-hunters”. 

Li Guang had barely bound the captive on his horse when several 
thousand Hunnish horsemen came in sight, but the smallness of the 
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Chinese force made them suspect a trap and tibey took to the hills in 
defensive formation. The hundred horsemen with Li Guang were so 
alarmed that they wanted to gaDop straigjit back. 

“We are dozens of B from our main force,” said li Guang, ‘If the 
hundred of us make a dash for it, the Huns will gjve chase and shoot us 
down in no time; whereas if we stay here and will not dare to attack.’ 

He gave the order, “Advance!” When they were about two li 
from the enemy, he halted and ordered, “Dismount and undo your 
saddles.” 

“This horde of Huns is almost on top of us,” protested his men. 
“What shall we do if they attack?” 

“They expect us to withdraw,” replied Li Guang. “But when they 
see us unsaddle our horses to stop here, they will be surer than ever that 
this is a trick.” 

The Huns dared not attack, but one of their chieftains galloped 
out on a white horse to reconnoitre, li Guang remounted and charged 
with a dozen riders to shoot down the Hun. This done, he returned to 
his troops, unsaddled his mount and ordered his men to turn loose 
their horses and lie down to sleep. It was now dusk and the Huns were 
too bewildered to attack. Suspecting that an ambushing Han (206B. 
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C.-8A.D.) force might fell on them in the dark, they withdrew by ni^t 
At dawn li Guang rejoined the main army, which had not come to his 
rescue because it had no idea where he had gone. 

When Emperor Jing died and Emperor Wu succeeded to the 
throne, Li Guang’s fame as a general won him promotion from his 
post at Shangun to the command of the guard of Weijrang Palace. At 
this time Cheng Bushi was commander of the guard of Change Palace. 
He, like li Guang, had served as a governor of frontier provinces, 
defending the border and leading expeditions against the Huns. 

Li Guang paid litde attention to military formation on the march, 
but would make camp wherever he found water and grass and let his 
men do as they pleased. He appointed no one to sound the watch and 
kept dispatch-writing and clerical work down to a minimum at his 
headquarters. But his scouts always reconnoitred deep into enemy 
territory, and he had never come to any harm. 

Cheng Bushi, on the other hand, laid great stress on military for¬ 
mation and discipline. Sentries sounded the watch in his camp, and his 
officers had to sit up all ni^t writing records and reports. But he had 
never come to grief eitiier. 

“Li Guang’s army routine is certainly simple,” said Cheng Bushi 
once. “But if the enemy launches a sudden attack, he will be at their 
mercy. Still, his troops have such an easy time of it that they would 
gladly die for him. Our army routine may be irksome, but the enemy 
will never catch us napping.” 
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Although both these men were famous generals of the frontier 
provinces, die Huns feared Li Guang’s tactics and soldiers preferred to 
serve under him rather than under Cheng, who had a reputation for 
harshness. During Emperor Jing’s time, Cheng Bushi had been made a 
grand counsellor because of the frank advice he gave on several 
occasions. He was scrupulously honest and a stickler for regulations 
and discipline. 

Some time later an attempt was made to entice the Huns into the 
town of Mayi, and a la^ Han force was concealed in a neighbouring 
valley. Li Guang was appointed as General of the Valiant Cavalry un¬ 
der the command of Han Anguo, General of the Protecting Army. 
But the Hunnish khan discovered the trap and withdrew so that the 
Han troops had no chance to distinguish themselves. 

Four years later Li Guar^ then still a captain of the palace guard, 
was made a general and sent to attack the Huns beyond Yanmen. His 
army was outnumbered and routed but he was captured, for the khan, 
who had heard of his ability, had g?ven orders that he must be taken 
alive. 

When the Hunnish cavalry caught him he was wounded, so they 
laid him on a litter between two horses. They had covered more than 
ten U when Li Guang, who had shammed dead, saw through half- 
closed eyelids that a yotn^ Hun mounted on a fine horse was beside 
him. He leapt suddenly on to this horse, throwing down its young rider 
and snatching away his bow. Then he galloped south for several dozen 
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k untiJ he found what was left of his troops and led them back inside 
the frontier. Several hundred Hunnish horsemen had galloped after 
him, but shooting with die Hun’s bow as he rode he killed many of his 
pursuers and made good his escape. 

Upon his return to the capital, he was tried. As he had lost many 
men and let himself be captured alive by die Huns, he was sentenced to 
death; but he was permitted to ransom himself and become a 
commoner. 


He lived in retirement for a few years near the grandson of the 
former marquis of Yingyin in Lantian among the southern hills, where 
he devoted most of his time to hunting. One day he went out with an 
attendant and accepted an invitation to drink in a farm house, not re¬ 
turning to Baling watch station till it was dark. The constable guarding 
the station was drunk and yelled at him to halt. 

“This is the former General Li,” said Li Guang’s man. 

“Even an accredited general cannot wander about after dark,” re¬ 
torted the constable. “Much less a former general!” He detained Li 
Guang there. 

Later the Huns crossed the border again, killed the governor of 


Liaoxi and defeated General Han Anguo, who withdrew to Youbeiping 


Then the emperor made Li Guang the governor of Youbeiping. Ji 


Guang asked to have the constable of Baling Station sent with him. 


and as soon as the man arrived he cut off his head. 
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The Huns called li Guang the “Winged General” of Han, and as 
long as he was governor they dared not invade Youbeiping 

Once vthen out hunting Li Guang shot a boulder in the grass which 
he mistook for a tiger, and the entire tip of his arrow was embedded 
in the rock. But when he realized what it was and shot again, he could 
not pierce the boulder. Whenever he heard of a tiger in the province 
where he was living, he would hunt it In Youbeiping a tiger leapt at 
him and mauled him, but he finally succeeded in killing the beast. 

Ij Guang was open-handed. He divided all his rewards among his 
officers and ate the same food as his men. For over forty years his 
stipend was two thousand piculs a year, but he saved no money and 
never talked about property. He was tall and long-armed like an ape. 
His skill in archery can only be attributed to natural aptitude, for none 
of his descendants or odiers who leamal bowmanship from him could 
equal him. He was a poor talker who had litde to say. To pass the rime 
with others he would draw military formations on the ground and 
compete in shooting at them: the losers had to drink. Indeed, up f» the 
end of his life shooting was his sole recreation. 

When Li Guang’s troops were short of water and food, he would 
not drink until all his men had drunk, nor eat until they had eaten. And 
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since he was lenient and generous to his troops, they served him loyally. 
In batde, he would not shoot until his adversary was within a few 
dozen paces and he could be sure of hitting him. Then as soon as his 
bowstring twanged the enemy fell. Because of this, he and his men 
were often worsted, just as he was often wounded by beasts in the 
chase. 

When Shi Jian the captain of the palace guard died, the emperor 
appointed li Guang in his place. In the sixdi year of Yuamhuo he served 
again as rear general under Grand Marshal Wei Qing, advancing from 
Dingxiang to attack the Huns. Most of the other generals killed and 
captured enough foes to be made marquises for their services, but Li 
Guang’s army met wdth no success. 

Three years later Li Guan^ still captain of the palace guard, ad¬ 
vanced at the head of four thousand horsemen from Youbeiping, while 
Zhang Qian, the marquis of Bowang, led ten thousand cavalry by a 
different route. Li Guang had advanced several hundred k when he 
was surrounded by the Eastern Prince of the Huns with forty thou¬ 
sand horsemen. Seeing that his men were afraid, Li Guang ordered his 
son Li Gan to break through the enemy’s ranks. Li Gan and a few 
dozen men galloped throu^ the left and right flanks of the enemy 
lines, then returned to report, ‘These Huns are easy to handle!” At this 
the other soldiers took heart again. 
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Li Guang drew up his troops in a circle, the men feeing outwards. 
The Huns attacked in force, arrows rained down; soon more than half 
of the Han soldiers had fallen, and their supply of arrows was nearly 
exhausted. Then ti Guang ordered his men to fit arrows to their bows 
but not to shoot. Meanwhile he aimed with his large yellow crossbow 
at the Hunnish leaders and killed several of them. After this the Huns 
attacked less fiercely. Night was felling and his officers and men were 
deathly pale but Li Guang remained calm and confident as he regrouped 
his forces. Ever after, he was a byword for courage in the army. 

The next day they again fought desperately until Zhang Qian brought 
up reinforcements and the Huns retreated. The Han troops were too 
weary to give chase. Since Li Guang’s men had nearly been wip>ed out, 
he gave up the fight and returned. According to the law, Zhang Qian 
should have been sentenced to death for arriving late; but he was per¬ 
mitted to ransom himself and become a commoner. I j Guang’s achieve¬ 
ment was cancelled out by his losses; hence he went unrewarded. 

Li Guang’s cousin Li Cai, who had also served as a palace guard in 
Emperor Wen’s time, accumulated enough merit during the reign of 
Emperor Jing to rise to a post wordi two thousand piculs a year, and 
under Emperor Wu he became the chief minister of Dai. In the fifth 
year of Yuanshm^ he served under Grand Marshal Wei Qing as General 
of the Tigh t Chariots in an expedition against die Western Prince of the 
Huns. His services in this campaign entided turn to be ennobled as the 
marquis of Lean. In die second year of Yumshou, he succeeded Gongsun 
Hong as prime minister. Li Cai had slighdy less than average ability and 
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was far less famous than his cousin, yet Li Guang \ras never awarded a 
fief nor promoted above the rank of a high minister, while Li Cai 
became a marquis and one of the three highest officials in the land. 
Even some of li Guang’s own officers and men became marqmses. 

Once Li Guang remarked in a casual conversation with the as¬ 
trologer Wang Shuo, “I have been in every campaign waged against the 
Huns, yet while several dozen officers of no more than average ability 
have been made marquises for their services I have neither been cited 
for merit nor granted a fief, although I am not inferior to them. Why is 
this? Have I got the wrong face for a marquis? Or is this a matter of 
fate?” 

“Can you remember doing anything you later regretted?” asked 
Wai^ Shua 

“When I was governing Longxi and the Qiang tribes revolted, 
I tricked them into giving themselves up. But when more than eigjit 
hundred surrendered, I broke my promise to spare them and massa¬ 
cred them that same day. This is the one thing I really have on my 
conscience.” 

“Nothing can be worse than killing those who have surrendered,” 
replied Wang Shuo. “That must be why you have never been made a 
marquis.” 

Two years later Grand Marshal Wei Qing and Huo Qubmg, Gen¬ 
eral of the Swift Cavalry, led a great expedition against the Huns. li 
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Guang begged several times to be sent with them, but the emperor 
considered him too old and only consented after a long time, appoint¬ 
ing him as general of the vanguard- This took place in the fourth year 
of Yuanshou. 

Li Guang was under Grand Marshal Wei Qing’s command. After 
crossing the frontier they learned the whereabouts of the khan from 
some Hunnish captives, and Wei Qing decided to lead his best troops 
there directly, ordering Li Guang to join forces with Zhao Yiji, the 
general of the rigjit, and advance by the eastern route. This route was 
slightly longer and, since litde water or grass was to be had there, the 
army could not pass that way in force. 

“My post is in the vanguard,” protested Li Guang, “yet you are 
ordering me to take the eastern route. Thou^ I have been fighting the 
Huns since I was a lad, this is the first time I have had a chance to 
encounter the khan himself. I beg tt> be allowed ro ride in the vanguard 
and be the first to attack him.” 

But Wei Qing had received secret orders fi:om the emperor not to 
let Li Guang engage the khan, because he was old, arid his luck had 
always been bad, and therefore he might easily fail again. Moreover 
Gongstm Ao, who had just lost his marquisate, serving as the gen¬ 
eral of the centre and Wd Qing wanted him to have diis chance to fight 
the khan. That was why he had removed Li Guang from his post. 
Knowing this, Li Guang begged Wei Qing to reconsider the matter, 
but the grand marshal dispatched his chief officer to him with a sealed 
note ordering him to report to Zhao Yiji without delay. 
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Li Guang stormed off without even taking leave of the grand 
marshal. He led his troops to join the general of the right and they set 
out by the eastern route. But having no guide, they lost the way and 
failed to meet the main force at the time appointed. When Wei Qing 
joined battle with the Huns, the khan fled, and they had to return with¬ 
out having captured him. Riding southward across the desert, Wei Qing 
met the troops of Li Guang and Zhao Yiji; and Li Guang, seeing the 
grand marshal, rejoined the m^ force. 

Presendy Wei Qing sent an officer with a gift of dried rice and 
wine to li Guang. The man asked how he and 21hao Yiji had come to 
lose their way, as Wei Qing must send a detaild report of their misad¬ 
venture to the emperor. Before li Guang had time to ej^lain, however, 
Wei Qing sent his chief officer to summon him to headquarters at once 
to stand trial. 

“My lieutenants were not to blame,” declared Li Guang. “I am the 
one responsible for losing the way. I shall answer for this myself be¬ 
fore the tribunal” 

When he reached headquarters he turned to his officers. “Since I 
was old enough to wear my hair bound up, I have fougjit more than 
seventy batdes, great and small, against the Huns,” he said. “This time I 
was fortunate enough to set out under Grand Marshal Wei Qing to 
fight the khan; but the grand marshal transferred me to another post 
and sent me by a longer route. And then I lost my way. This must be 
fate. I am over sixty now, too old to face up to the questions of these 
clerks.” With that he drew his sword and cut his throat 
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All the officers and men of his army wept. And everyone in the 
land, old and young alike, those who had known him and those who 
had not, shed tears when diey heard of his death. Zhao ITiji, the general 
of the right, was court-martialed and sentenced to death but permitted 
to ransom himself and become a commoner. 

Li Guang had three sons, Li Danghu, Li Jiao and I-i Gan, all of 
whom served as palace guards. One day when Emperor Wu was jok¬ 
ing with his favourite, young Han Yan, the lad took such liberties that Li 
Danghu struck him and made him take to his heels. The emperor was 
impressed by his courage, but li Dan^u died early. Li Jiao became 
the governor of Daijun, but he also died before his father. A son named 
Li Ling was born to Li Danghu after his death. Li Gan was serving 
under Hiio Qubing, General of Swift Cavalry, when Li Guai^ killed 
himself at the front. 

The year after Li Guang’s death Li Cai, then prime mimster, was 
accused of encroaching upon the grounds of Emperor Jing’s tomb. 
He committed suicide rather than suffer the indignity of a trial, and his 
fief was abolished. 

Li Gan served as a colonel under General Huo in a campaign 
against the Eastern Prince of the Huns. He fought bravely, capturing 
the prince’s drum and flag and killing many of the enemy. For these 
services he was made a marquis within the Pas?, with the revenue of 
two hundred households, and succeeded Li Guang as captain of the 
palace guards. 

T afPT Li Gan struck and injured Grand Marshal Wei Qmg, whom 

♦ 

he hated because of the wrong he had done his father, but Wei Qing 
hushed the matter up. Some time after this Li Gan accompanied the 
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emperor to Yong and, while they were hunting in the grounds of 
Ganquan Palace, Wei Qing’s nephew Huo Qubir^ shot and killed Li 
Gan. But since General Huo was a favourite with the emperor, the 
matter was kept quiet and it was given out that U Gan had been gored 
to death by a stag. A year or so later General Huo Qubing died. 

Li Gan had a dau^ter who was the crown prince’s favourite lady 
in waitii^. His son Li Yu also enjoyed the prince’s patronage, but he 
was a greedy, grasping man. Thus by degrees the house of li declined. 

When Li Ling grew up he was appointed superintendent of 
Jianzhang Palace, in charge of the cavalry. An excellent archer, he was 
good to his men. Since his forbears for several generations had been 
military officers. Emperor Wu put Li Ling at the head of eight hun¬ 
dred horsemen. Once he led his troops over two thousand U into 
Hunnish territory, passed Lake Juyan and observed the lie of the land, 
but came back without having encountered any Huns. On his return he 
was appointed a cavalry commander at the head of five thousand men 
of Danyang in Chu; and for several years he trained them in archery 
and setded them in Jiuquan and Zhangye to defend the border against 
the Huns. 

In the autumn of the second year of Tianhan^ Li Guangli con¬ 
queror of Osrouchana led thirty thousand cavalry against the Western 
Prince of the Huns in the Qilian and Tianshan Mountains. li Ling was 
ordered to advance over a thousand H north of Juyan with five thou- 
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sand archers and infantrymen to divert die Huns and prevent them 
from concentrating their forces against General li Guangh. 

Li Ting reached his objeedve, but as he was returning his troops 
were surrounded by ei^ty thousand Huns. He had only five thousand 
men, and soon their arrows were exhausted and more than half of 
them had fallen; yet diey killed and wounded over ten thousand of the 
enemy, fighting a running batde for eight days as they withdrew. 

About a hundred k from Juyan, their road was cut by the Huns in 
a narrow gjen. All their food was gone, there was no help at hand, and 
the enemy pressed their attack, calling upon them to surrender. ‘T could 
never face the emperor to report this!” cried Li Ling. And he surren¬ 
dered to the Huns. His army was destroyed, only four hundred or so 
surviving to return. 

The Hunnish khan, who had always admired Li ling’s family and 
had been impressed by the ^it he put up, married his dau^ter to him 
and made him a noble. But when the emperor knew of this, Li Ling’s 
mother, wife and son were executed. After this the whole family was 
disgraced, and the gentlemen of Longxi who had been li Ling’s prot^s 
bowed their heads in shame. 

The Grand Historian commentstWe read in the classics, “If a man 
is straight, others will follow him widiout being told. If he is not, no 
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amount of orders will make them follow him.” This applies to Gen¬ 
eral li Guang. 

I found him as unassuming as a simple former, hardly able a> get a 
word out Yet the day that he died his sincerity and honesty had so 
impressed men that, whether they knew him or not, all mourned deeply 
for him. The proverb says, “The peach and plum trees cannot speak, 
yet a path is trodden out to them.” This simple saying conveys a wealth 
of meaning. 


‘ 166 B.C. 
^ 99 B.C. 
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The Princes of Huainan and Hengshan 


Liu Chang, Prince Li of Huainan, was one of Emperor Gaozu’s 
younger sons. His mother had been a court lady of Zhang Ao, the 
former prince of Zhao. In the eighth year of his reign,’ when Em¬ 
peror Gaozu went from Dongyuan to Zhao, the prince of Zhao pre¬ 
sented her to him. She was favoured by the emperor and conceived. 
The prince of Zhao did not dare to keep her in his palace, but built 
another palace for her. 

When Guan Gao and others plotted treason at Boren and were 
discovered, the prince of Zhao was also seized and tried, while his 
mother, brothers and court ladies, including Liu Chang’s mother, were 
imprisoned at Henei. She told the officers that she was carrying the 
emperor’s child, but when dxey reported this Emperor Gaozu was so 
enraged widi the prince of Zhao that he ignored the matter. Her brother 
Zhao Jian sent word by the marquis of Piyang to Empress Lii, but the 
jealous empress would not speak up for her and the marquis did not 
insist 

As soon as liu Chang was bom, his mother killed herself in anger. 
The officers took die child to the emperor, who, filled with remorse, 
ordered Empress Lii m rear it and had the mother buried in Zhending 
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where her family had lived for generations. 

In the tenth month of the eleventh year of Emperor Gaozu, Ying 
Bu the prince of Huainan rebelled, and liu Chang was made prince in 
his place to rule the four provinces which had beloi^ed to him. His 
rule began after Emperor Gaozu led troops in person to wipe out the 
rebels. Since Liu Chang had lost his mother and was close to Empress 
Lu, he was favoured and came to no harm during the reigns of Em¬ 
peror Hui and Empress Lii. Resentment rankled in Itis heart against the 
marquis of Piyang, but he dared not disclose his feelings. 

When Emperor Wen first came m the throne, the prince of Huainan 
behaved in a proud, overbearing manner because he was next of kin, 
often breaking the law. But since they were brothers the emperor par¬ 
doned him. 

In the third year he came to court and conducted himself in the 
most presumptuous manner. Hunting with the emperor in the imperial 
park, he rode in the same carriage and addressed him as “Elder Brother”. 

The prince was a powerful man, strong enough to lift a bronze 
cauldron. He went to call on the marquis of Pijrang and, when the latter 
came out to see him, struck him with an iron hammer which he had 
concealed in his sleeve, then ordered his follower Wei Jing to cut off 
his head. The prince then rode to court and, baring his left arm, 
apologized. 

“My mother was not involved in Zhao’s conspiracy, and the mar¬ 
quis of Piyang could have interceded successfully for her vrith the 
empress, but he let the matter slide. That was his first crime. Prince Ruyi 
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of Zhao and his mother were innocent, but Empress Lii had them 
killed and the marquis did nothing to save them. That was his second 
r r i me When Empress Lii endangered the imperial house of Liu by 
malfing hct kinsmen princes, the marquis did not protest That was his 
third Now I have killed this traitor for the state and avenged my 

mother. I bow before the court and beg to be punished.” 

Because he had his reasons and they were brothers, the emperor 
pardoned him. 

At this time Empress Bo, the crown prince and all the chief minis¬ 
ters went in fear of the prince of Huainan. After his return to his prin¬ 
cipality he grew even more high-handed. He ignored the laws of the 
land, usurped the imperial prerogatives when he entered or left the 
palace, and issued his own decrees, all as if he were the emperor. 

In the sixth year, he sent Dan and seventy other men to plot rebel¬ 
lion with Qi, the son of Chai Wu, the marquis of Jipu. They drove in 
forty large carriages to Gukou. Envoys were also sent to ^proach the 
tribes of Minyue and the Huns. The plot was discovered and investigated, 
and the prince was summoned to the capital. 

When the prince reached Chan^an, the prime minister Zhang Gang, 
the master of ceremony Fengjing, the clan officer and acting chief 
counsellor Ti, the chief justice He, and Fu the metropolitan commander 
in charge of suppressing rebels, presented this memorial to the throne; 

Liu Chang, the prince of Huainan, has broken the laws of the late 
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emperor and disobeyed Your M^esty^s orders. His whole way of life is 
completely unrestrained, for he has adopted a yellow canopy and impe- 
rial equipage and goes about as if he were the emperor. He has issued 
his own decrees, ignoring the laws of the land, and has outstepped his 
statioa by appointing his palace guard Chun as prime minister. He has 
gathered together men fiom the various fiefs of Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) 
as well as fugitives from justice, and is giving them shelter, supplying 
them with houses, panting them money, goods, ranks, salaries and 
landed property, even enfeoffing some of them as marquises with a 
two thousand piculs stipend. He has done all these wrong things with 
a definite purpose. 

His minister Dan with seventy others including Kai Zhang, a re¬ 
tired officer, plotted rebellion with Qi, heir of the marquis of Jipu, to 
endanger our state. Kai Zhang was sent in secret to report this to the 
prince of Huainan, that he mi^t join in the conspiracy and send envoys 
to the Minyuc tribes and the Huns to enlist their support. When Kai 
Zhang reached Huainan, the prince granted him several audiences, feasted 
him and gave him a house, a wife and a salary of two thousand piculs. 
Then Kai Zhang sent to tell Dan that he had spoken to the prince. And 
prime minister Chun dispatched messengers to Dan and the others. 

The authoriries, discovering this plot, sent Qi the military tribune 
of Chang*an and others to arrest Kai Zhang. But the prince concealed 
him and would not hand him over. He arranged with his former mili¬ 
tary tribune Jian Ji to murder Kai Zhai^ in order to stop him from 
talking. A coffin and grave clothes were supplied and the corpse was 
buried at Feiling, while the prince denied all knowledge of Kai Zhang*s 
whereabouts. Then, to trick the authorities, he made a grave mound 
bearii^ the inscription: Here Kai Zhang is buried. 
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liu Chang has also killed an innocent man, ordered his officers to 
condemn six others to death, and arrested men to take the place of 
fugitives from justice who deserved death, letting thoSe felons go free. 
He has condemned men without the court’s permission, sentencing 
fourteen men to hard labour and odier punishments. He has pardoned 
criminals, including eighteen who deserved death and fifty-eight who 
had been sentenced to hard labour, pounding rice and other 
punishments. He has bestowed titles up to the rank of a marquis on 
ninety-four men. 

Not long ago when liu Chang was ill. Your Majesty in concern sent 
an envoy to him with a letter and some preserved jujubes. But Liu 
Chang refused the gift and would not receive the envoy. 

When the officers and men of Huainan quelled the revolt of the 
people of Nanhai who had been moved to Lujiang, Your Majesty out 
of compassion for their poverty sent an envoy to the prince with five 
thousand rolls of silk to recompense the officers and men for their 
exernons. But again Liu Chang refused the gift and lied, ‘ No one here 
has suffered any hardships.” 

When Wang Zhi of Nanhai sent a jade disc and a letter to the 
emperor, JianJi the metropolitan tribune burned the letter and did not 
report the matter. The authorities asked fist JianJi to put him on trial, 
but the prince would not hand him over, making out that he was ill. 

When his prime minister Chun asked permission to come to court, 
the prince stormed at him, “Do you want to leave me and go over to 
Han?” 

liu rhang should be executed in the marisct-place. We beg that this 
be done according to the law. 
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The emperor decreed, “We cannot bear to punish the prince ac¬ 
cording to the law. Discuss the matter further with the feudal lords and 
ministers of the two thousand piculs rank.” 

They presented another memorial: 

Your subjects Gang, Jin, Yi, Fu and He, make this report at the risk 
of death. We have discussed the matter with the feudal lords and min¬ 
isters of the two thousand piculs rank, includir^ Marquis Xiahou Ying 
and others, forty-three in all They agree that the prince of Huainan has 
broken the law and disobeyed Your Majesty’s orders. 

He has secretly gathered followers and conspirators, he has used his 
wealth to keep fugitives from justice and to plot treason. Wc recom¬ 
mend that he be punished according to the law. 

The emperor decreed, “We cannot bear to punish the prince ac¬ 
cording to the law. Let him be spared the death penalty but deprived 
of his rank as a prince.” 

Then the ministers replied: 

Your subjects Gang and the others make this report at the risk of 
death. The prince of Huainan deserves the death penalty, but unwilling 
to enforce the rigour of the law Your Majesty has pardoned him, de¬ 
priving him only of his rank as a prince. We suggest that he be exiled to 
Qiong Station in Yandao in the province of Shu, accompanied by his 
children and their mothers. The district authorities can build him a 
house and supply him with food, providing him with firewood, 
v^etables, salted beans, cooking utensils, mats and bedding. Deserv¬ 
ing death for our presumption, we b^ that this be announced through' 
out the empire! 

The emperor decreed, “Regarding food for Liu Chang, let him be 
given five catties of meat a day and two measures of wine. Let ten 
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ladies who have won his favour also join him. For the rest, it shall be as 
you propose. Let all the conspirators be executed.” 

Then the prince of Huainan was sent off in a covered carriage, 
and the district authorities were ordered to pass him on from one 
station to another. 

Yuan Ang remonstrated with the emperor, saying, ‘Your Majesty 
has always spoilt the prince of H ua i nan , not appointing strict tutors 
and ministers for him. That is how this came about. Moreover, the 
prince is proud and stubborn. Now that you have suddenly crushed 
him, I am afraid he may die on this difficult journey. What if you are 
accused of fratricide?” 

“I am doing this to teach him a lesson,” replied die emperor. “I 
shall soon reinstate him.” 

The district authorities throu^ whose hands the prince passed were 
too afraid to open up the sealed carriage. 

“Who calls me a brave fellow?” the prince of Huainan asked his 
attendants, “What courage can I show now? In my pride, I never real¬ 
ized the extent of my fault What man could bear to live on wretchedly 
like this?” He refused all food and died. 

When his carriage reached Yong, the local magistrate broke open 
the seals and reported the prince’s deadi. 

The emperor wept bitterly. “By ignoring your advice I have lost 
the prince of Huainan,” he told Yuan Ang 

“It cannot be helped now,” repUed Yuan Ang ‘Your Majesty must 
not take it too much to heart.” 

“What should I do now?” asked the emperor. 
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“The only way to propitiate the empire is to execute the prime 
minister and chief counsellor.” 

But the emperor ordered the prime minister and chief counsellor 
to punish all the local officials along the way who had failed to open 
the prince’s carriage or supply him with food and attendants, and all of 
ihem were publicly executed. The prince of Huainan was buried at 
Yoi^ with the funeral rites of a marquis, and thirty households were 
appointed to take charge of his tomb. 

In the ei^th year of his reign Emperor Wen, still grieving over the 
prince of Huainan, ennobled his four sons who were aU about seven 
or eight years old at that time. Liu An was enfeoffed as marquis of 
F nling liu Bo as marquis of Anyang, liu G as marquis of Yangzhou, 
and Liu liang as marquis of Dorgeheng. 

In the twelfth year of Emperor Wen, the people made up this 
song about the prince of Huainan: 

A single foot of cloth can be sewn, 

A sir^le peck of naillet hulled; 

But an elder and younger brother 
Can never abide each other. 

The emperor signed when he heard this and said, “When Yao and 
Shun exiled their own flesh and blood and the dtike of Zhou killed 
Guan and Cai,^ the whole world called them sages. For they would not 
let private sentiment interfere with the public good. Does the world 
really believe that I coveted the land of the prince of Huainan?” He 
made the prince of Chengyang take over the former kingdom of 
Huainan and gave the prince of Huainan the posthumous tide of Li, 
laying out a Walled garden round his tomb as befitted a prince. 
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In the sixteenth year, Emperor Wen moved the new prince of 
Huainan back to be prince of Chengyang. StiD grieved because Prince 
li had lost his kingdom and met an untimely death on account of his 
lawless and unprincipled behaviour, the emperor divided the old terri¬ 
tory of Huainan into three parts and made Liu Chang’s son An, the 
marquis of Puling, prince of Huainan; Bo, the marquis of Anyang, 
prince of Hengshan; and Ci, the marquis of Yangzhou, prince of 
Lujiang. Liang, the marquis of Dongcheng, had died leaving no heir. 

In the third year of Emperor Jing, the princes of Wu, Chu and five 
other kingdoms rebelled. The prince of Wu sent an envoy to the prince 
of Huainan and the latter wanted to send troops to join them. His 
chief minister said, “If you mean to raise an army to aid Wu, let me 
serve as commander.” But when the prince gave 1^ command of the 
army he defended the city, ignoring the prince’s orders, and remained 
loyal to Han. The emperor also sent the marquis of Queheng with 
troops to save Huainan. Thus it was kept out of die war. 

When the prince of Wu’s envoy reached Lujiang, the prince of 
Lujiang did not join the rebels but remained in touch with the Yue 
tribesmen. When the prince of Wu’s envoy reached Hengshan, the prince 
of Hengshan remained steadfast and loyal too. 

In the fourth year of Emperor Jing, after the defeat of Wu and 
Chu, the prince of Hengshan came to court and the emperor com¬ 
mended his loyalty. “The south is low and swampy,” he declared. “Let 
the prince of Hengshan rule over Jibei instead.” When the prince died 
he was gjven the posthumous title of Zhen. 
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Since the prince of Lujiang’s territory bordered on that of Yue and 
he had often exchanged envoys widi the tribesmen, he was moved to 
Hengshan north of the Yangtse River. The prince of Huainan retained 
his former territory. 

Liu An, prince of Huainan, was fond of reading and playing the 
lyre, but took no pleasure in hunting with hounds and horses. He tried 
to win the people by acts of kindness so that his fame might spread 
throu^ all the land. Long embittered by the death of his father, Prince 
Li, he intended to revolt at the first opportunity. 

In the second year of the reign period Jianyuan,^ the prince of 
Huainan went to pay homage at court. An old friend of his, the mar¬ 
quis of Wuan, who was then the grand marshal, came to meet him at 
Bashang and told him, “Now the emperor has no heir. Your Highness 
is the grandson of Emperor Gaozu, and your deeds of kindness and 
justice are known to all. Should the emperor die, who would be a 
more fitting successor?” 

The prince in high dcligjtt gave the marquis of Wuan rich g^fis and 
gold. In secret he set about ^thering followers and winning the hearts 
of the people in preparation for a revolt 

In the sixth year of Jianyum a comet appeared. The prince thought 
it a strange omen and someone told him, “At the start of the prince of 
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Wu’s rebellion, a comet only a few feet long appeared, yet blood flowed 
for a thousand &. This comet has filled the whole sky. It must portend 
fierce fighting in the empire.” 

The prince believed that as the emperor had no heir there would 
be trouble and the princes would contend for supremacy. So he got 
weapons and laid up a store of money to win over the other princes, 
wandering scholars and men of outstanding ability. Then orators and 
strategists made wild, fantastic predictions to please the prince who 
showered gold on them in his delight, and plotted rebellion even more 

eagerly. 

The prince had a daugjtter, ling, an intelligent ^1 who had a ready 
tongue. She was his favourite and he kept her well supplied with money 
to act as his spy in the capital and get on good terms with the emperor s 
attendants. 

In the third year of Yuanshuo* the emperor gave the prince of 
Huainan a stool and walking-stick and exempted him from paying 
homage at court 

The prince was much attached to his consort Tu, the mother of 
the crown prince Qian, who had married Lord Xiucheng’s daughter, a 
grand-daughter of Empress Dowager Wang. Fearing lest the crown 
prince’s wife learn of his plot and disclose it, the prince secretly in¬ 
structed his son to treat her coldly and refuse to sit on the same mat 
with her for three months. Then the prince, pretending to be angry 
with his son, confined him in the same room as his wife for three 
months, but still Qian never went near her. At that she asked to leave 
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him, and the prince of Huainan sent her back with a letter of apology 
to the emperor. Queen Tu, the crown prince Qian and Princess Ling 
were favoured by the prince of Huainan. They wielded absolute power 
within the principality, seizing land and houses from the people or ar¬ 
resting men at will 

The crown prince Qian had studied swordsmanship and fancied 
himself unsurpassed in all the land. In the fifth year of Yuanshuo, having 
heard that the palace guardsman Lei Bei was a good swordsman, he 
summoned him to a contest. Lei Bei repeatedly refused to strike but 
then by accident wounded the prince, who was so angry that Lei Bei 
feared reprisals. At this time anyone who asked to join the army was 
sent straight to the capital, so Lei Bei volunteered to go and fi^t the 
Huns. But the crown prince had spoken ill of him to the prince, who 
ordered the chief of the palace guards to dismiss Lei Bei from his post 
as a warning to others. Then Lei Bei fled to Chang’an and reported the 
matter. 

The emperor ordered an investigation by the chief justice and the 
governor of Henan, who sent to arrest the Crown prince. The prince 
of Huainan and his consort were tempted not to hand Qian over but 
to raise a revolt. They hesitated for more than ten days, however, and 
could not make up their mind. Meanwhile there came another decree 
ordering Qian’s trial on the spot 

By now the chief minister of Huainan, angry with the local chief 
justice for holding back the order for the crown prince’s arrest, charged 
him with insubordination and insisted on sending in this charge despite 
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the prince of Huainan’s protests. Then the prince sent someone to court 
to inform against the minister. The matter was investigated by the chief 
justice, and the prince of Huainan was found to be involved. Some of 
his men who were spying on high government officials learned that 
they had asked for his arrest and trial, and he was afraid that his whole 
plot would come out. 

The crown prince said, “When the envoy of Han comes to arrest 
you, sir, post halberdiers dressed as bodyguards in the court. In the 
event of trouble, they can kill the envoy while I send men to kill the 
government’s miUtary tribune of Huainan. It will not be too late then to 
rise in arms.” 

The emperor did not agree to his ministers’ proposal, however, 
but sent the tribune Hong to question the prince and verify the facts. 
When the prince of Huainan heard that the court envoy had come, he 
did as his son had suggested. But so mild and affable did the tribune 
prove, simply asking how Lei Bei had come to be dismissed, that the 
prince assumed he had no cause for alarm and did not carry out his 
plan. 

The tribune returned to make his report, and the ministers in charge 
of the case said, “liu An the prince of Huainan detained Lei Bei and 
others who had volunteered to go and figfit the Huns. For defying a 
government decree, he deserves public execution.” To this the em¬ 
peror would not agree, and when the ministers asked that the prince be 
deposed, the emperor again refused his consent Then they suggested 
that Liu An be deprived of five counties. The emperor deprived the 
prince of two counties and sent Hong te> inform him that his offence 
was pardoned but diat some of his land was to be confiscated. 

The tribune crossed the border into Huainan to announce the 
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pardon. The prince, who knew that the ministers had proposed his 
execution but not that he would simply be deprived of some territory, 
feared that the government envoy -wus coming to arrest him. He there¬ 
fore plotted with his son, as before, to kill the envoy. When the tribune 
arrived, however, he congratulated the king on his pardon, and so the 
king did not carry out his plan. 

Later he regretted this and said, ‘T act with humanity and justice 
and yet am deprived of territory. How shameful!!” After this he stepped 
up his plans for revolt If his envoys came back from the capital with 
wild rumours and declared that the emperor had no son or the country 
was badly governed, the prince exulted. If anyone said the country was 


well governed or a son had been bom to the emperor, he raged and 
considered these as vicious lies. 

Day and night the prince, Wu Bei, Zuo Wu and others pored over 
maps and discussed where to station troops for the attack on Han. 

“The emperor has no heir,” said the prince. “When he dies, the 
ministers at court w^ summon the prince of Jiaodong or the prince of 
Changshan. Then aU the princes will contend for the throne. I must be 
prepared. I am Emperor Gaozu’s grandson, known for my kindness 
and justice. Since His Majesty has treated me well, I can bide my time. 
But after his death you need not expect me to swear allegian rp to some 
silly boy.” 
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One day, sitting in his East Palace, the prince summoned Wu Bei to 
consult him- 

“Come here, general!” he cried. 

‘The emperor has pardoned Your Hi^ess,” said Wu Bei gravely. 
“Why should you still plot to overthrow the state? I have heard that 
after Wu Zixu’s advice was ignored by the king of Wu, he said, ‘I 
foresee the day when wild deer will roam the terraces of Gusu.’ And I 
can foresee the day when brambles will grow over your palace and the 
dew will wet men’s clothes.” 

In a rage the prince had him and his parents imprisoned for three 
months, at the end of which time he summoned him again. 

“Do you agree with me now, general?” he asked. 

“Nol” said Wu Bei. “But let me offer Your Hig^ess some advice. 
I have heard that a man with good ears can hear what has not yet made 
a sound, a man with good eyes can see what has not yet taken form. 
That is why a sage succeeds in all he does. King Wen of old made but 
one move, yet he has been honoured for a thousand generations as the 
founder of one of the three great dynasties. For he carried out the wiD 
of Heaven and all men followed him of their own accord. This is a 
case from a thousand years ago, whereas the Qin Dynasty of a hun¬ 
dred years ago and Wu and Chu in recent times are examples of how 
Idr^oms fall. I am not afraid to share the fate of Wu Zixu, but I hope 
Your Highness will not listen to wrong advice like the king of Wu. 

“Qin abandoned the ways of the former kings, killed scholars. 
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burnt the andent songs and documents, gave up ceremony and justice, 
advocated treachery and force, relied on punishments and shipped grain 
from the coast O) Xihe. In those days, althou^ men wore themselves 
out in the fields, they had not even enough chaff or husks to eat Al- 
thou^ women wove and spun, diey had not dodies enou^ to covet 
themselves. The emperor sent MengTian to build die Great Wall ex¬ 
tending thousands of H from east to west. He kept hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of troops deployed in the field, and the dead were past counting. 
Corpses lay strewn for a thousand ti, hundreds of mu flowed with 
blood, and the people were so exhausted that five households out of 
ten longed to revolt. 

“Then Xu Fu was sent out to sea in search of supernatural beings, 
and on his return he lied to the emperor, saying, 1 have seen the great 
god of the ocean, who asked whether I was the envoy from the Em¬ 
peror of the West When I sigpified diat I was, he asked me my business. 
I told him I was looking for an elixir to prolong life. He replied that 
since the king of Qin’s gifts were so poor, I could sec what I wished 
but might take nothing away. Then he let me go southeast to Mount 
Penglai, where I saw palaces built of sacred fungus. There was a god 
the colour of bronze and shaped like a dragon, whose lig^it blazed up 
to illuminate the sky. I bowed and asked what presents I shoxild bring, 
and the god replied that the elixir could be had by anyone who brou^t 
young boys and girls and crafts of every kind.’ 

“The First Emperor of Qin in high delight sent him back with 
three thousand boys and ^Is, the five types of ^rain and a hundred 
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different craftsmen. But when Xu Fu reached a plain with a broad 
expanse of water, he set himself up as king there and never returned. 
Then the people grieved over their bitter loss, and six hoxiseholds out 
of ten longed to revolt. 

‘Then die eijiperor dispatched Wei Tuo south across the moun¬ 
tains to attack the Yue tribes. Knowing diat the people were at the end 
of their tether, Wei Tuo set himself up as king there and did not go 
back but sent to ask for thirty thousand unmarried women K> mend his 
troops’ uniforms and the emperor sent him fifteen thousand women. 
That was when die people became furdier demoralized and seven house¬ 
holds out of ten wanted to revolt 

“Someone advised Emperor Gaozu, ‘Now is the time!’ But he 
answered, ‘Wait Wise men are going to rise in the soudieast’ Before a 
year had passed, Chen She and Wu Guang started their revolt, and 
when Emperor Gaozu issued a call fi:om Feng and Pei countless mul¬ 
titudes througjiout the land responded spontaneously. That was a case 
of waiting for the right occasion and striking as Qin was about to fall, 
when the people longed for its overthrow as men in time of drought 
long for rain. Thus he rose from the ranks a> become the emperor, his 
achievement surpassed that of the three sage kings and his virtuous 
influence will be handed down for ever. 

“Now Your Highness has seen how easily Emperor Gaozu won 
his empire. But consider the case of Wu and Chu in recent times. The 
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prince of Wu was entitled the chief of the imperial clan and did not 
have to go to court to pay homage. He ruled the multitudes of four 
provinces with a territory of several thousand square k. He minted 
money from copper and boiled sea water on the east coast to extract 
salt. To the west he felled timber at Jiangling to make boats, each able 
to carry as much as several dozen waggons of the central states. His 
land was wealthy and populous and he sent jewels, gold and silk to 
bribe the princes, members of the imperial clan and hi^ ministers. AH 
but the Dou family were in his plot. 

“After his preparations were complete, he led his army westward. 
Defeated at Daliang and routed at Hufu, he fled eastward to Dantu 
where he was captured by die Yue tribesmen. So he perished and his 
clan was wiped out, becoming the world’s laug^iing-stock. The reason 
why he failed despite die size of his forces was that he flouted Heaven’s 
law and did not choose the right time. 

“Now your troops are less than one-tenth of those of Wu and 
Chu, while the empire is infinitely more stable than it was then. I beg 
Your Highness m take my advice. If you refiisc I foresee you are bound 
to fail. News of your plan will leak out in advance. 

“I have heard that when Weizi saw the ruins of the former king¬ 
dom of Shang, he made the Song cf the MiUet in his grief to lament that 
King Zhou had not listened to Prince Bigan. And that is why Mencius 
said, ‘Aldiou^ Zhou was exalted as the Son of Heaven, his death was 
worse than that of a common man.’ For King Zhou had long cut 
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himself off from the people, it was not that they left him in the hour 
of his death. 

“Dismayed to see Your Higfrness cast away your position as lord 
of ten thousand chariots, I to be allowed to kill myself, that I may 
die here in the East Palace before all your ministers perish.” 

The prince sank into gloom too deep to dispel, so that tears welled 
up in his eyes. He rose, walked down the steps and went away. 

Now the prince had a son named Buhai whose mother was a 
concubine. Althou^ he was the eldest son, the prince had no love for 
him and neither the prince, the queen, nor the crown prince treated him 
as one of their family. 

Buhai’s sonjian was talented and ambitious. He resented the crown 
prince’s coldness to his father and the faa that the sons of all the other 
princes were ennobled while the son of the prince of Huainan who 
was not the heir was not even a marquis. He therefore formed secret 
connections, hoping to inform against the crown prince and overthrow 
him so that his fedier could become the heir instead. The crown prince, 
learning of this, had Jian arrested and flogged several times. When in 
the sixth year of Yuanshuo Jian discovered die crown prince’s plot to 
kill the central tribime he made his friend Zhuang Zhi, a native of 
Shouchun, present this report to the emperor 

Harsh medicine is bitter to taste but cures disease, loyal words 
offend the car but benefit conduct. Now Jian the grandson of the 
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prince of Huainan has abilities of a high order but is persecuted by 
Queen Tu and her son the crown prince Qian. Jian’s father Buhai has 
done no wrong yet he has been arrested several times and they mean to 
do away with him. Jian is ready to be summoned and questioned. He 
knows all the secrets of the prince of Huainan. 

Having read this report, the emperor referred it to the chief justice, 

who referred it to the governor of Henan. 

At this time Shen Qing, grandson of the former marquis of Piyang, 
was a good friend of the prime minister Gongsun Hong, and he had 
never forgiven Prince U of Huainan for killing his grandfather. He 
painted the situation in Huainan so black that the prime minister began 
to suspect that the prince was plotting rebellion and determined to 
make a thorough investigation. The governor of Henan interrogated 
Jian, who incriminated the crown prince of Huainan and his followers. 

The prince of Huainan was alarmed and decided to rebel. He 
asked Wu Bei, “Does the Han court rule well or badly?” 

“The empire is well governed,” answered Wu Bei. 

The prince, displeased with this reply, demanded, “Why do you 

saythat^’ 

“I have observed that the court administration, the relationships 
between sovereign and subjects, father and son, husband and wife, 
senior and junior are all properly r^ulated,” said Wu Bei. ‘The em¬ 
peror administers the realm in accordance with the ancient way and 
there is no breach of conventions or discipline. Wealthy merchants with 
heavy loads travel the length and breadth of the empire, for all the 
roads are open; hence trade is flourishing. The southern Yue tribes 
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acknowledge our suzerainty, die men of Qiang and Bo in the west 
send tribute, die easmm tribes have surrendered, die nordiem frontier 
at Changyu has been extended, and the new province of Shuofang has 
been opened up. The Huns, their wings dipped and tom, are cut off 
from their allies and cannot stir against us. Although this cannot com¬ 
pare with the great peace of antiquity, it is nevertheless a time of good 
government” 

The prince was furious, and Wu Bei ^lologjzed for his presumption- 

Then the prince questioned him again. “If fighting breaks out in 
die east, die Han court is bound to send Grand Marshal Wei Qmg with 
an army to subdue the land east of the Pass. What is your estimate of 
the grand marshal?” 

“A friend of mine, Huang Yi, served under Wei Qing in a cam¬ 
paign against the Huns,” said Wu Bei. “On his return he told me, TTie 
grand marshal is courteous to his officers and good to his men, so that 
all of them like to serve under him. He gallops up and down the hills as 
if he had wings and is of outstanding ability.’ To my minds a seasoned 
campaigner of such ability would prove hard to resist When the impe¬ 
rial herald Cao Liang came from Chang’an, be described the marshal 
as a brilliant commander, fearlesj in the face of the enemy, and as one 
who always ^Jits in the forefront of the battle. When the army en¬ 
camps and wells are dug, he drinks only after all his men have drunk. 

When the army is in retreat, he crosses a river only after all his men have 

crossed. When the empress dowager gives him gold and silk, he pre- 
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sents them all to his officers. Even celebrated generals of old were no 
better.” 

The prince was silent 

Now that Jian was being cross-examined, the prince feared his 
plot might come to li^t and was eager to rebel, but Wu Bei still op¬ 
posed it So once more the prince asked him, ‘T>o you drink the prince 
of Wu was right or wrong in starting his rebellion?” 

“I think he was wrong,” said Wu Bei. “The prince of Wu enjoyed 
great wealth and the hipest rank, but because he did wrong be per¬ 
ished at Dantu, his head was severed from his body, and all his sons 
and grandsons were wiped out I have heard that he repented bittetly. 
I hope Your Hi^iness will weigh the matter well rather than have to 
regret the same fate as the prince of Wu.” 

“A brave man must be ready to die for a mere word,” retorted the 
prince of Huainan. “Besides, what did the prince of Wu know about 
rebellion? In one day he let over forty Han generals pass Chenggao! If 
I send Lou Huan to block the pass at Gicn^ao, send Zhou Bei from 
Yingchuan to block the passes of Huanyuan and Yique, and Chen Ding 
at the head of the troops of Nanyang to hold die Wu Pass, the gover¬ 
nor of Henan will have nothing left but Luoyang and we need not 
worry about him. Further north, of course, there are still the Linjin 
Pass, Hedong, Shangdang, Hcnci and Zhao. But there is a saying, “Block 
Chen^o and you have nothing to fear firom the rest of the empire.’ 
Then I can seize the strongholds of Sanchuan and raise troops east of 
the Pass. What do you think of this plan?” 

“No good can come of it, nothing but disaster.” 
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“Zuo Wu, Zhao Xian and Zhu Jiaofu think it good and almost 
bound to succeed- Why are you the only one to see no good in it, 
nothing but disaster?” 

“AH your ministers and the ofBcers you could trust to command 
troops have been imprisoned by the emperor, You have no good gen¬ 
erals left.” 

“Chen She and Wu Guang had not even a pin-point of land when 
they rose in the marshes with a thousand men. They raised their arms 
and with a great call the whole empire responded. By the time they 
reached Xi in the west, they had rallied one million two hundred thou¬ 
sand men. My kingdom may be small, but I have more than a hundred 
thousand figjiting men. This is much better than a bunch of conscripts 
with scythes, picks and wooden spears. Why do you say nothing but 
disaster can come of it?” 

“In time past the emperor of Qin defied what was right, oppress¬ 
ing and injuring the people. He had a retinue of ten thousand carriages, 
built Epang Palace, took away over half his subjects’ income in taxes, 
and conscripted those who should have been exempt from service. 
Fathers were unable tt> support their sons, elder brothers to help their 
younger brothers. Harsh administration and cruel punishments made 
the whole country groan in distress. The people craned their necks to 
look for salvation and inclined their ears to lisan, crying out to Heaven 
and beating their breasts in hatred of the emperor. That is why the 
whole empire responded to Chen She’s call. 
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our emperor rules over a united empire, his love extends to 
all, his virtue and liberality are manifest His lips do not move, yet his 

4 

voice travels with the speed of a thunderbolt He issues no order, yet 
his influence spreads like magic. When he wishes for something, his 
mi^t is felt ten thousand i' avray and his subjects respond like a shadow 
or an echo. Furthermore, Grand Marshal Wei Qing is abler than either 
Zhang Han or Yang Xiong And so I think Your Hi^ess is mistaken 
to compare yourself with Chen She and Wu Guang.” 

“If that is true,” said the prince, “is there no chance at all?” 

Wu Bei replied, “1 have a humble plan.” 

“Whatisthad>” 

“The feudal lords have no treason in their hearts, the people no 
dissatisfection. But the province of Shuofang has extensive pasture lands 
and is well-watered, and not enough migrants have moved there yet to 
populate it fully. My humble plan is to forge a pedtion from the prime 
. minister and chief counsellor asking to move powerful men and gal¬ 
lant citizens from the provinces, to pardon prisoners serving light 
sentences, and to settle these in Shuofang along with men who possess 
more than half a million cash, and all dieir families, dispatching soldiers 
to hasten their departure. Warrants issued by the law officers of the 
imperial clan should also be forged to arrest the sons and favourite 
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ministers of the nobles. Then the people will murmur, the nobles will 
take firi^t, and if you send orators to incite them, you have one chance 
in ten of succeeding.” 

“That could be done,” said the prince. “Althougji I think it hardly 
necessary.” 

The prince summoned slaves to his palace to forgp an imperial seal 
and the seals of the prime minister, the chief coimsellor, the grand 
marshal, officials of the two thousand piculs rank, officials in the capital, 
magistrates and assistant magistrates, as well as governors and army 
commanders of nearby provinces. Government credentials and offi¬ 
cial caps were also made, to carry out Wu Bei’s plan. The prince in 
addition sent men, supposedly fugitives from justice, to serve Grand 
Marshal Wei Qing and the prime minister. For in this way, once he 
called out his troops, he thougjit the marshal could be assassinated and 
the prime minister forced to surrender as easily as lifting the cover off 
a pot. 

The prince wanted to rise in revolt, but feared his chief minister 
and officers of the two thousand piculs rank might not agree. So he 
made plans with Wu Bei to kill them first They would pretend that the 
palace was on fire, and when the chief minister and other high officials 
came to put out the fire, they would kill them. Before putting this plan 
into action, the prince decided to dress some men as constables and 
have them arrive from the east carrying emergency orders and crying, 
‘Tlie southern Yue tribesmen have crossed the border!” Then he would 
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call out his troops. But before these “constables” set out to Lujiang and 
Kuaiji, the prince consulted Wu Bei again. 

“When I lead my troops west, some odier princes should certainly 
join me,” he said. “But what if some refuse to answer my call?” 

“You must seize Hengshan to attack Lujiang,” said Wu Pel ‘Take 
the Xunyang fleet, defend the city of Xiazhi, hold the river at Jiujiang 
and block the Yuzhang Pass, Using strong bowmen to defend the 
Yangtse and keep Nanjun from falling into enemy hands. Then you can 
seize Jiangdu and Kuaiji in the east and ally with the Yue 6gjiters in the 
south. Strongly entrenched between the Yangtse and the Huai Rivers, 
you should be able to hold out for a long time.” 

“That is my best course,” agreed the king. “If the worst comes to 
the worst, I can always flee to Yue.” 

Meanwhile die chief justice had reported that the crown prince of 
Huainan was incriminated by the prince’s grandson jian. The emperor 
appointed the chief justice’s lieutenant as military tribune of Huainan 
and sent him there to arrest the crown prince. When the prince of 
Huainan heard that he was coming, he took counsel with his son and 
decided to summon the chief minister and the officials of the two 
thousand piculs rank to kill them before starting the revolt The chief 
minister came at their summons, but the dty prefect made some ex¬ 
cuse not to appear, while the military tribune said that he had orders 

from the emperor not to see the prince. The prince realized that it was 

% 

useless to kill the chief minister alone, in die absence of the dty prefect 
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and the military tribune, and therefore he let him go. 

While the prince vacillated and could not reach a decision, die crown 
prince reflected that since he was the one charged with plotting to kill 
Han’s military tribune, if he were dead there would be no witnesses 
left. So he said to his father, “All those officers of any use to us have 
been arrested. There is no one we can rely on in our cause, and an 
untimely rising mi^t result in failure. I am willing to gjve myself up.” 

The prince, anxious to find some way out, consented to this. And 
the crown prince tried to. cut his own throat, but orjy wounded himself. 

Wu Bci went of his own accord to the authorities and made a full 
confession of how he had plotted revolt with the prince of Huainan, 
as has been related above. Then the authorities arrested the crown prince 
and his mother and besieged the palace, while they searched for and 
arrested all fliose proteges of the prince who had plotted with him and 
were still in his kingdom. When all their findings were reported to the 
emperor, he ordered his ministers to investigate the matter. Several 
thousand men were involved in the plot, including princes, officers of 
the two thousand piculs tank and prominent citizens. They were pun¬ 
ished according to the gravity of their offences. 

liu Ci, the prince of Hengshan and youn^r brother of the prince 
of Huainan, was one of those involved. But when the authorities asked 
permission to arrest him, the emperor replied, “All the princes should 
be judged according to their behaviour in their own territory, not held 
responsible for each other’s actions. Let the princes and marquises dis- 
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cuss the matter with the prime minister.” 

Then forty-three nobles including Prince Pen^ of Zhao and Mar¬ 
quis Rang declared, “liu An, the prince of Huainan, is guilty of high 
treason. There is evidence of his plot to revolt He should suffer 
the extreme penalty.” 

Prince Duan ofjiaoxi also said, “The prince of Huainan has bro¬ 
ken the laws and done evil, conspiring in secret to plunge the land into 
chaos, deceive die people, betray the ancestral temples and spread false 
rumours. In the Spring and Autumn Annals we read, ‘A subject must not 
even contemplate rebellion; if he does, he must die.’ The prince’s crime 
is worse than contemplatii^ rebellion, for his rebeUion has taken visible 
form. Judging by the evidence I saw, his letters, credentials, seals, maps 
and other proofs of his guilt, it is very clear that he committed high 
treason and should suffer the full penalty of the law. With regard to his 
principality, all the officers above the two hundred piculs rank or those 
of equivalent ranks, as well as his kinsmen and favourites, even if they 
had no part in the plot, should be stripped of their titles and posts, 
reduced to the rank of commoners and debarred from holding offi¬ 
cial posts, because they failed to remonstrate with the prince. Those of 
them with no official post should pay a fine of two catties and ei^t 
taels of gold. This would make manifest Liu An’s guilt so that everyone 
in tine empire understands the duty of a subject and ceases to harbotu 
wicked and rebellious thou^ts.” 

When the prime minister Gongsun Hong and the chief justice Zhang 
Tang reported this, the emperor sent the officer of the imperial clan 
with the imperial tally and credentials to arrest die prince. Before the 
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ofBcer reached Huainan, the prince killed himself. His consort Tu, his 
son Qian and the other conspirators were executed with all their femilies. 

Since Wu Bei had spoken eloquently of the virtues of the Han 
Dynasty, the emperor wished to pardon him. But the chief justice said, 
“Wu Bei was the first to plot rebellion for the prince. His crime is 
unpardonable.” 

So Wu Bei was killed. The principality of H uainan was abolished, 
becoming the province of Jiujiang. 

Liu Q, the prince of Hengshan, and his consort Chengshu had 
three children: an elder son Shuan^ the heir; a second son, Xiao; and a 
daughter named WuCai. The prince had four more children by his 
concubine Xulai, and another two by Ladyjueji. 

The princes of Hengshan and Huainan although brothers were not 
on good terms, each accusing die odter of discourtesy. When the prince 
of Hengshan heard that the prince of Huainan was plotting rebellion, 
he started gathering proteges as a counter-measure, to prevent the sei¬ 
zure of his territory. 

In the sixth year of Yuanguang, the prince of Hengshan went to 
court to pay homage. His herald Wei Qing, who had some knowledge 
of magic arts, asked to present a memorial to the throne offering his 
services to the emperor. The prince in a rage accused him of a capital 
crime and tortured him in order to obtain a confession. The city pre¬ 
fect of Hengshan did not believe the cha^e, however, and refused to 
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prosecute. Then the prince impeached the city prefect. During his 
interrogation, die dty prefect spoke of the prince’s injustice, how more 
than once he had seized land from his subjects and destroyed grave 
yards to enlarge his estate. The authorities asked to have the prince 
arrested and cried, but the emperor withheld his consent, simply de¬ 
creeing that all officers above die two hundred piculs rank should be 
appointed for him by the court. The prince of Hengshan, resenting 
this, began to plot with Xi Q and Zhang Guangchang and search for 
strategists and astrologers. Day and nigjit they met in secret to plot 
rebellion. 

When the consort Chengshu died Xulai became the queen, but 
Lady Jucji remained a favourite too. Ladyjueji slandered her rival to 
Shuang, the crown prince, saying, “Xulai had a maid cast a spell on 
your mother to kill her.” Because of this Shuang hated Queen Xulai, 
and when her brother came to Hengshan Shuang drew his sword and 
wounded him while drinking. Then the queen in her fury kept speaking 
ill of the crown prince to the prince of Hengshan. 

The prince’s daughter Wucai, who had left her husband and re¬ 
turned home, had illicit relations with a slave and a protege. The heir 
apparent Shuang rebuked her for this several times, till she lost her 
temper and would have no more to do with him. When Queen Xulai 
knew diis, she treated Wucai well Since Wucai and her second brother 
Xiao had lost their mother early, they attached themselves to Xulai, 
who treated them kindly so that they would help her to slander the 
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crown prince. As a result of such slander, the prince had Shuang beaten 
several times. 

In the fourtli year of Yuanshuo someone attacked and injured Queen 
Xulai’s nurse, and the prince, suspecting that Shuang was behind this, 
beat him again. Later the prince fell ill but Shuang did not wait upon 
him, pleading illness himself. Then the queen, Wucai and Xiao denounced 
the crown prince, saying, “He is not really ill, only shamming. In fact, he 
looks very pleased.” Tbe prince in his rage decided to disinherit Shuang 
and make his youngs brother Xiao the heir. 

When die queen knew of this decision, she schemed to have Xiao 
repudiated as well. One of her ladies in waiting wis a good dancer 
who enjoyed the prince’s favour, and the queen told her to seduce Xiao 
in order to discredit him, hoping that both brothers would be disinher¬ 
ited and her own son Guang become crown prince instead. 

Shuang came to know of this plot and reflected that the only way 
to stop the queen’s mouth was by becoming her lover. Advancing dur¬ 
ing a feast to offer a toast, he pressed her thi^ and begged her to sleep 
with him. The queen flew into a ra^ and told the prince, who sent for 
the crown prince. He was about to have him bound and beaten when 
Shuang, who knew that his father had decided to disinherit him in 
favotir of Xiao, said, “Xiao is the lover of your favourite dancer, and 
Wucai has been sleeping with a slave. This is true, whether you like it or 
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not I am going to report it to the emperor.” With diat he turned and 
left The prince sent a man m stop him but in vain. Then he drove off 
Viimsplf in pursuit and arrested him. He put him in chains and impris- 
oned him in the palace because of his slanderous and reckless talk. 

Then Xiao rose daily in favour. The prince thougjit so hi^y of his 
ability that he gave him a royal seal and die title of general, let him set 
up a separate establishment and supplied him with plenty of money to 
collect followers. The proteges that came to him knew diat the princes 
of Huainan and Hengshan were plotting rebellion, so they urged him 
day and nigjit to ^e action. The prince told two of them, Jiu He and 
Chen Xi, both citiaens of Jiangdu, to prepare war chariots and arrows 
and forge imperial seals as well as the seals of generals, ministers and 
army officers. Day and night the prince searched for strong men like 
Zhou Qiu, who discussed the plans of die rebels of Wu and Chu and 
urged him to do likewise. The prince did not aspire to the imperial 
throne like the prince of Huainan, but was afraid his brother, starting a 
revolt, might seize his territory. All he meant to do, should the prince 
of Huainan march west, was to send troops to hold the region be¬ 
tween the Yangtse and die Huai Rivers. 

In the autumn of die fifth year of Yuanshuo, the prince of Hengshan 
was due to go to court But in the sixth year he visited Huainan, cleared 
up past misunderstandings with his brother and agreed to join his revolt 
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Then the prince of Hengshan sent a letter to court pleading illness, and 
the emperor wrote him a letter exempting him from paying homage at 
court 

In the sixth year of Yuamhuo die prince of Hengshan sent a petition 
to the emperor asking permission to disinherit Shuang and make Xiao 
crown prince in his place. Shuang, hearing of this, got a friend named 
Bai Ying m go to Chang’an and present a report to the emperor accus¬ 
ing Xiao of preparing war chariots and arrows and having an affair 
with one of the prince’s dancing girls. He hoped in this way to finish 
Xiao. Bai Ymg reached Changfan but for his part in the Huainan plot 
was arrested before he could present this report. 

The prince of Hengshan, learning of Bai Ying’s mission and dreading 

exposure, sent a letter to the emperor accusing Shuang of wicked deeds 
for which he deserved execution in the marketplace. This matter was 
referred to the governor of Pei. 

In the winter of the seventh year of Yuamhuo, the government 
ordered the governor of Pei to round up and arrest all those who had 
conspired with the prince of Huainan. Then Chen Xi was apprehended 
in the house of the prince’s son Xiao, and Xiao was charged with 
harbouring a felon. Xiao knew how often Chen Xi had plotted rebel¬ 
lion with the prince and was afraid the whole affair might come out. 
He had heard that according to the law an informer would be par¬ 
doned and, since he suspected that the report Bai Ying had taken for 
the crown prince laid bare the conspiracy, he came forward to inform 
against Jiu He, Chen Xi and the other conspirators. 
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The chief justice examineci the case and found the charges true. 
Then die hi^ ministers asked i» have the piince of Hengshan arrested 
and brought to trial. The emperor would not permit this, however, 
but sent the metropolitan tribune Sima An and the imp erial herald li 
5G to question the prince, who made a full confession. The authorities 

t 

set a watch upon his palace, while the metropolitan tribune and impe¬ 
rial herald went back to report to the court The hi^ ministers asked to 
have the imperial clan officer, the imp erial herald and die governor of 
Pei sent to try the prince together. And when the prince heard this, he 
took his own life. Since Xiao had volunteered information, he was 
pardoned for his part in the plot to rebel but was executed in the 
market-place for his illicit relations with die prince’s maid. Queen Xulai 
was charged with murdering Queen Chen^hu, Shuang with the unfilial 
behaviour of which his father had accused him. They too were ex¬ 
ecuted in the market-place. All the conspirators were killed along 
with their families. The principality was abolished, becoming the prov¬ 
ince of Hengshan. 

The Grand Historian comments: Well does the Book of Songs say: 
“The northern barbarians should be punished, and those of Jing and 
Shu chasdsed.” The princes of Huainan and Hengshan were the 
emperor’s kinsmen and ruled as princes over a diousand U of territory. 
Yet instead of assisting their sovereign as good vassals, diey took to evil 
courses and plotted hig^ treason. Thus both fathers and sons lost their 
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land and perished themselves, becoming a laughing-stock thiou^out 
the empire. The fault lay not solely with the kings, however, for the 
local traditions were bad and their ministers led them into evil waj^. 
The men of Jing and Chu are reckless, foolhardy and quick to revolt, 
as has been recorded since ancient times. 


' 199 B.C 

^ Guan and Cai vere brothers of the duke of Zhou. 
’ 139 B.C. 

‘ 126 B.C, 
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Ji An and Zheng Dangshi 


Ji An, whose courtesy name was Changru, was a man of Puyang. 
One of his ancestors had been favoured by a former prince of Wei 
(1024B.C.-209B.C), since when seven generations of the family down 
to Ji An had served as ministers. On his father's recommendation, Ji An 
became one of the crown prince’s outriders in the reign of Emperor 
Jing, and his impressive bearing commanded respect Upon Emperor 
Jing’s death and the crown prince’s accession to the throne, Ji An was 
appointed imperial herald. 

When the tribes of Dongyue started fitting among themselves, 
the emperor sent Ji An to make an investigation. He went no hirthcr 
than Wu, returning to report, “The men of Yue make a practice of 
fighting each other.The Son of Heaven need not stoop to send an 
envoy.” 

When a fire in Henei burned down more than a thousand houses, 
the emperor sent him again tt> investi^te. On his return Ji An reported, 
“The houses were so close together that the fire breaking out in one 
spread to die rest. There is no reason to worry. But on my way throu^ 
Henan I found mote than ten thousand poor families reduced to such 
desperation by floods and drought that sons and fathers were eating 
one another. I ixx>k the liberty of using my credentials to order grain ix> 
be distributed from die public granaries there to relieve diem. Allow 
me to return my credentials and ask to be punished for overstepping 
my authority.” 
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But Emperor Wu approved and pardoned him, transferring him 
to the magistracy of Xingyang. Ji An scorned the post, however, and 
went home on die pretext of illness. When the emperor came to know 
this, he summoned him and appointed him a court adviser. But his 
constant remonstrances made it impossible to keep him at court and 
he was transferred to die governorship of Donghai. 

Ji An studied the teachings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Zi, 
and his administration was easy-going. He entrusted affairs to specially 
selected assistants, concerning himself with the main issues only and 
not troubling with trifles. He was often ill and confined to his room, 
yet after a year or more Dor^iai was so well governed that the people 
praised him. As soon as the emperor knew this, he summoned him to 
court to be the officer in charge of the prindpaiities, one of the nine 
chief ministers. Again he pursued a laissez-faire policy, dealing only 
with great matters and disreganing the letter of the law. 

Ji An was by nature arrogant and offhanded. He denounced men 
to their faces and could not tolerate any shorttomings. Those whom 
he found congenial he treated well; the uncongenial he could not even 
bear to see. Thus he had few friends among the literati. He stood up 
for the ri^t, however, had great moral courage and was scrupulously 
honest He liked to speak his mind and often offended the emperor by 
his remonstrances. He admired men like Fu Bo and Yuan Ang, and 
was on friendly terms with Guan Fu, Zheng Dangshi and Liu Qi, the 
officer of the imperial clan. Owing to his outspoken criticisms, he could 
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never remain in one position for long. 

That was the time when the empress dowager’s younger brother 
Tian Fen, marquis of Wuan, was prime minister. Officials of the two 
thousand piculs rank who bowed to him would receive no return of 
courtesy, but Ji An never bowed to him, merely raising clasped hands 
in salute. 

The emperor had summoned various scholars and Confucians to 
court and was telling them of certain wishes he had. 

Ji An said to him, “Your Majesty’s heart is full of desires, yet you 
make a show of benevolence and justice. How can you hope to imitate 
Yao and Shun?” 

The emperor was silent. Scowling angrily he left the court, while all 
the ministers trembled for Ji An. Once out of the court the emperor 
told his attendants, An is too confoundedly blunt!” 

But when some officials cautioned Ji An he said, “The Son of 
Heaven appoints ministers to assist his rule. Are we to flatter him and 
agree to his wishes till we 
In our position we must not try to save our own necks at the cost of 
disgracing the court” 

Ji An was often ill for mote than the three months allowed. The 
emperor several times extended his leave, but he never wholly recovered. 


encoura^ him to take a dangerous course? 
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Once Zh^^ang Zhu came to request sick leave for him. 

“What do you think of Ji An?” asked Emperor Wu. 

“In d''»^hafging ordinary official duties he is not outstanding” said 
Zhuang Zhu. “But if called on to help a young ruler or defend a city, 
he could not be won over or fri^tened away. Even brave merv like 
Meng Pen and Xia Yu’ could not shake him.” 

‘True,” said the emperor. “In the old days they spoke of mirusters 
who would die for the state. Ji An seems a man of that sort” 

When the grand marshal Wei Qing came to court, the emperor 
would not rise to greet him. When the prime minister Gongsun Hong 
saw him in private, the emperor did not always cover his head. But for 
Ji An he invariably put a hat on. Once Emperor Wu was seated on his 
curtained throne surrounded by guards when Ji An came to present a 
memorial. Since the emperor’s head was bare, at Ji An’s approach he 
hid himself behind the curtain, telling someone else to accept the 
memorial. This illustrates Emperor Wu’s respea for him. 

Zhang Tang had just been made chief justice for his work in revis¬ 
ing the legal code, yet Ji An often denounced him in the presence of the 
emperor saying, “You are a hi^ minister, but what have you done to 
carry forward the former emperor’s achievements, curb men’s evil 
desires, pacily the state, enrich the people, or empty the prisons of 
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criminal? You have done none of these things, yet you make a point 
of finding fault with others. You would stoop to anything to win some 
credit. How dare you tam per with the rules laid down by Emperor 
Gaozu? For this you and your family should be wiped outl’ 

Whenever Ji An argued with Zhang Tang, the chief justice split 
hairs about the law, whereas Ji An kept stubbornly to principles and 
refused to compromise. He would fume, “How ri^t people are to 
say that pen-pushers should never be made high officials! If Zhang 
Tang had his way, no one would dare take a step forward or look men 
straight in the eye.” 

At that time the Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) court had sent out expedi¬ 
tions against the Huns and was trying to win over all the fironrier tribes. 
Ji An, who believed in not making trouble, seized every chance to urge 
the empercsr.to make peace with the Huns and stop raising armies. But 
the emperor then leaned towards Gjnfudanism and thou^t highly of 
Gongsun Hong, and as the administration became more complex the 
people grew cunnir^ at evading tiie law. Emperor Wu was well versed 
in the legal code and Zhang Tar^ and others courted his favour by 
proposing measures which met with his approval But Ji An spoke up 
against the Confudans, attacking Gongsun Hong and others to their 
faces for trying to ingratiate themselves by flattery and cunning. He 
declared that these pettifcggers twisted the law to nun men, obscuring 
the truth to win credit for themselves at the expense of the people. The 
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emperor, however, valued Gongsun Hong and Zhang Tang more and 
mote. These two, for their part, loathed and detested Ji An. Even the 
emperor was displeased with him and would have been glad of some 
excuse to kill him. 

Gor^un Hong the prime minister told the emperor, “The area 
under the jurisdiction of the senior dty ptefea of the capital contains 
so many nobles and members of the imperial clan that it is difficult to 
administer. Only a most prominent official is up to the task. I suggest 
that Ji An be appointed senior city prefect.” So for several years Ji An 
served in this capacity and affairs were well administered. 

The grand marshal Wei Qing was becoming more and more ex¬ 
alted now that his elder sister was the empress, yet Ji An continued to 
treat him as an equal. 

Someone said to Ji An, “The emperor wants ail other miAisters to 
defer to the grand marshal, that is why he is heaping all these honours 
on him.You really should bow to him, sir.” 

But Ji An replied, “If the grand marshal lets a visitor simply raise 
clasped hands in greeting, will that not make men respect him even 
more?” 

When the grand marshal heard this, Ji An rose in his estimation. He 
frequendy consulted him on state and court affairs and treated him 
with special consideration. 

When the prince of Huainan was plotting rebellion he was afraid 
of Ji An. “A man who speaks out frankly and would die for his prin¬ 
ciples is hard tt> corrupt,” he said, “As for winning over Gongsun Hong, 
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that is as easy as lifting off a cover or shaking down withered leaves.” 

By now several successful campaigns against the Huns made Em¬ 
peror Wu pay even less attention toji An’s advice. Ji An had been one 
of the nine chief ministers when Gongsun Hong and Zhang Tang held 
only min»r posts. Now they had risen in imporcince to rank equal with 
him, yet Ji An continued to point out their mistakes. Gongsun Hong 
was the prime minister, enfeoffed as a marquis, while Zhang Tang was 
the grand secretary. These men who had been clerks when Ji An was 
prime minister now ranked as high as he did, or even higjier. Ji An was 
too narrow-minded to tolerate this, and going to see the emperor he 
said, “Your Majesty appoints ministers in the way men stack firewood: 
die latest to arrive are piled on top.” 

The emperor said nothing till Ji An had withdrawn, when he 
exclaimed, “A man really needs to study! Look at Ji An. He is talking 
more outrageously every day.” 

Soon after this the Hunnish chief of Hunyc surrendered with his 
men, and the government deddwi to send twenty thousand chariots to 
bring them to Chang’an. Since the administration \ras short of funds, 
horses had to be requisitioned ftom the people, but so many hid their 
horses that the necessary number was not forthcoming. The emperor 
was angry and wanted to execute the magistrate of Chang’an. 
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“The magistrate is not to blame. Just cut off my head,” said Ji An, 
“then the people may produce their horses. In any case, those Huns 
rebelled against their khan to surrender to us. Why not have diem sent 
here by stages from county to county instead of tumii^ the whole 
empire upside down and exhausting the Middle Kingdom for the sake 
of barbarians?” 

The emperor was silent 

After the arrival of the chief of Hunye, more than five hundred 
merchants in the capital were condemned to death for trading with the 
Huns. Then Ji An asked for a private interview with the emperor in 
Gaomen HalL 

“The Huns attacked our frontier posts and broke off friendly 
relations,” he said. “So we raised armies to subdue them. Countless 
men have been killed or wounded and millions of cash spent. In my 
humble opinion, all captured Huns should be given as slaves to the 
families of those who fell in the wars, along with all the booty, to atone 
to the people for their pains and comfort their hearts. Instead of this, 
however, when the chief of Hunye surrenders with his horde we empty 
our treasury to offer them gifts and make loyal subjects serve them as 
if they were favourite children. How are the people in their ignorance 
to know that trading with the Huns in Chang’an counts as shipping 
contraband goods outside the frontier? You are not making use of the 
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Huns to placate the empire but using some trifling legal clause to kill 
five hundred and more simple people. This is known as ‘protecting the 
leaves but harming the bough’. I think, sir, you have made the wrong 
decision.” 

The emperor listened in silence, then rejected Ji An’s advice. “It 
is some time since I heard from Ji An,” he said. “Now he is raving 

* >9 

again. 

.Some months later Ji An was charged with some trifling offence 
and his sentence was commuted to loss of office. He therefore retired 
to the country. 

Several years after this, when the new coins were issued; a 
great deal of counterfeit money was minted, especially in Chu. Consid¬ 
ering Huaiyang as a focal point in Chu, the emperor summoned Ji An 
to court and appointed him governor of Huaiyang, Ji An kowtowed 
and declined the seal, but Emperor Wu insisted until he had to accept 

When summoned to an audience Ji An shed tears and said, “I 
expected to die and be thrown into a ditch without setting eyes on 
Your Majesty again, yet now you have recalled me. But this miserable 
illness of mine has left me too weak to administer a prefecture. All I 
ask is to serve as a palace guard always at Your Majesty’s side, able to 
remind you of shortcomings that may have escaped your attention.” 
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“Do you despise the post at Huaiyang?” asked the emperor. ‘T 
shall recall you very soon, but at present the officers and people of 
Hu^yang arc at odds. I thou^t, with your prestige, you could set things 
in order quite comfortably from your couch.” 

After Ji An withdrew he met the imperial herald Li Xi and told 
him, “I am being packed off to the provinces and shall not be able to 
join in discussions at court. The grand secretary Zhang Tang is clever 
enough to refute criticisms and cunning enou^ to gjoss over his fruits. 
He uses artful flattery and specious arguments not to profit the empire 
but simply to please his master. Whatever the emperor disapproves of, 
he condemns; whatever the emperor wants, he praises. He loves m stir 
up trouble and manipulate the law. He is ingratiating himself with the 
emperor and relying on harsh officials to increase his power. You are 
one of the nine chief ministers. Unless you speak out against him in 
good time, you will end up by sharing his punishment.” 

But Li Xi was too afraid of Zhang Tang to speak against him. Ji 
An went to his post and governed as before, so that Huaiyang was well 
administered. Later Zhang Tang did get into trouble and the cmjjeror, 
hearing of Ji An’s advice to li w, had Li xi punished toa Ji An re¬ 
mained in Huaiyang with the rank of a chief minister to a prince until 
his death seven years later. 

After Ji An’s death, in recognition of his services, Emperor Wu 
made his younger brother Ji Ren high minister and his son Ji Yan chief 
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rrdnister of a principality. Ji An’s cousin Sima An, who had served in his 
youth as one of the crown prince’s outriders with Ji An, was intelligent 
and knew how to get on as an official. Four times he was made a high 
minister, and he died governor of Henan. At one time ten members 
of his femily were officers of the two thousand piculs rank, thanks to 
Sima An’s influence. Anodier native of Puyang, Duan Hong, worked 
under Wang Xin the marquis of Gai and became a hi^ minister twice 
on his recommendation. But all the men of Wei who served as officials 
had a great respect for Ji An and looked up to him. 


Zheng Dangshi, whose courtesy name was Zhuang, was a man of 
Chen. An ancestor of his was a general under Xiang Yu and after Xiang 
Yu’s death came over to Han, but when Emperor Gaozu ordered 
Xiang Yu’s former officers to raster, this man alone refused to do sa 
Emperor Gaozu made all the others higjt officials but dismissed Zheng, 
who died during the reign of Emperor Wen. 

Zheng Dangshi liked to perform deeds of gallantry, and after he 
rescued Zhang Yu when in distress his fame spread througji Liang and 
Chu. During the reign of Emperor Jing he was steward to the crown 
prince. On his leave, which came on every fifth day, he had post horses 
ready in the suburbs of the capital to call on old friends and proteges, 
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or invited them home and entertained them all througji die n^t until 
dawn. His only worry was diat he mi^t miss someone out. He liked 
the teachings of the Yellow Emperor and Lao Zi, admired his seniors 
and never lost a chance of meeting one. Although he was young and 
held such a humble post, the friends he sought out were men of his 
grandfather’s generation whose names were known throu^out die land. 

After Emperor Wu came to the throne, Zheng Dangshi was ap¬ 
pointed army commander of the principality of Lu, then governor of 
Jinan, chief minister ofJiangdu and finally senior prefect of the capital, 
one of the nine chief ministers. At the time of the dispute between the 
marquises of Weiqi And Wuan, he was reduced in status and made the 
crown prince’s steward, then he was transferred to become minister of 
revenue. 

During Zheng Dangshi’s term as city prefect he told his servants, 
“When visitors come, whether hi^ or low, never keep them waiting at 
the gate.” He treated all guests with deference in spite of his eminence. 
Incorruptible and indifferent to his own estate, he depended on his 
official salary to entertain his fnends, and his gifts to others were never 
more than food served in bamboo vessels. 

At court he took every opportunity of recommending worthy 
men to the emperor. He spoke with genuine enthusiasm of ordinary 
scholars and his subordinates, as if they were ail better men than he. He 
never called officials by their familiar names and took great care in 
conversation not to hurt the feelings of his subordinates. When he heard 
of some good proposal, he made haste to report it to the emperor. As 
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a resxjJt, all the gentlemen of the east spoke well of him. 

When he \ras sent to investigate a flood of the Yellow River, he 
asked for five days to get ready for the journey. The emperor said, ‘1 
heard that you could travel a thousand U without taking any grain.^ 
What do you have to prepare for this journey?” 

At court Zheng Dangshi generally spoke mildly and fell in with the 
emperor’s wishes, rarely venturing to express decided opinions. By the 
rime he was old, the costly campaigns ^^inst the Huns and other bar¬ 
barian tribes were draining the resources of the empire. Certain trans¬ 
port officers in the ministry of revenue, who had been recommended 
by Zheng Dangshi or were his pro^ges, defeulted. Sima An, the gov¬ 
ernor of Huaiyang, reported this and Zheng Dangshi was implicated. 
On payment of a fine he was pardoned but struck off the list of 
officials. Later he was made a senior secretary in the prime minister’s 
office, but in view of his age the emperor appointed him as governor 
of Runan instead. He died in that office several years lamr. 

Zheng Dangshi and Ji An both ranked among the nine chief 
ministers, were incorruptible and scrupulously honest Later both were 
d^raded, their families became poor and their proteges gradually de¬ 
serted them. Both died in the provinces leaving no property for their 
heirs. However, six or seven of Zheng Dangshi’s brothers and descen¬ 
dants became officers of the two thousand piculs rank because of 
him. 
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Tht Grand Historian comments: If worthy men like Ji An and 
Zheng Dangshi had friends by the score when they were in power and 
none when d\ey fell from power, how must it be with ordinary men! 
Lx>rd Zhai of Xiagui said that vjhcn he was chief justice guests thronged 
his gate, when he was dismissed you could have trapped birds at his 
door, but when he became chief justice again, his old prot^s hoped 
to come back. Then he wrote in large characters on his gate: 

When a lifelong friend is dead, 

Friendship has fled; 

When a rich man becomes poor, 

Friendship is no more; 

When a noble is brought low, 

Friendship must go. 

Ji An and Zheng Dangshi mi^t have said the same, alas! 
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' Famous strong men in the Zhou Dynasty. 

^ He had friends everywhere glad to entertain him. 
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The Harsh Officials 


Confucius said, “If you govern the people by laws and control 
them with punishments, they will try to keep out of trouble but will 
have no sense of shame. If you govern them with virtue and control 
them with ceremony, they will have a sense of shame and correct 
themselves.” 

Lao Zi said, “The man of superior virtue does not lay stress on 
virtue and so he has virtue. The man of inferior virtue clii^ to virtue 
and so he has no virtue.” Again, “The more laws are promulgated, the 
more brigands and thieves there will be.” 

The Grand Historian comments: How true this is! Laws and codes 
are instruments of government, but not the cause of good government. 

In former times the empire was hemmed in by legal restrictions, 
yet evil and deception grew so rife that those above and those below 
concealed the truth from each other, until the situation became hopeless. 
Then the officials’ attempt to maintain order was like trying to put out 
a fire or prevent boiling water &x>m bubblii^ over. Only the most 
ruthless and harshest could carry out this task satisfactorily. To have 
spoken of virtue would have been shirking their duty. That is why 
Confucius said, “I am no better than others in dealing with lawsuits. 
The thing is to do away with them.” And Lao Zi said, ‘When men of 
low understanding hear about the Way, diey lau^ out loud at it” These 
are true words. 

At the start of the Han Dynasty, smoothness was preferred to 
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sharp angles, simplicity to ornamentation. A whale could have slipped 
through the net of the law! Yet the law officers were honest and 
uncorrupted, wWle the people lived in peace. We can see that this did 
not come about through harshness. 

In the time of Empress Lii, the only harsh official was Hou Feng, 
who harried members of the imperial clan and humiliated worthy 
ministers. But after the Lu clan was overthrown, Hou Feng’s family 
was destroyed. 

In the reign of Emperor Jing, Chao Cuo was an exacting official 
who achieved his end pardy by cunning. And the seven princes re¬ 
volted because of dieir resentment against Chao Cuo, who was finally 
executed for causing this trouble. After him there were men like Zhi 
Du and Ning Cheng. 


Zhi Du was a native of Yang, He served under Emperor Wen as 
a palace guard and Emperor Jing made him captain of the palace 
guard. He had no scruples about speaking bluntly and woiold contra¬ 
dict high officials to their faces at court. 

Once while he was accompanying the emperor to Shanglin Park, 
Lady Jia went to the privy and a wild boar charged after her. The 
emperor looked at Zhi Du, who did not move. Then the emperor 
took a weapon to go to her rescue, but Zhi Du prostrated himself and 
cried, “If one lady in waiting dies, another can be found. The empire 
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has no lack of Lady Jias! Your Majesty may think ligjitly of your own 
safety, but what of the temples of your ancestors? What of the em¬ 
press dowager?” 

Then the emperor turned back and the wild boar noade off. When 
this came to the ears of the empress dowager, she gave Zhi Du a 
hundred catties of gold, and from that time on he was very highly 
regarded. 

Now the clan of Jian in Jinan consisted of more than three hun¬ 
dred families and was so powerful and lawless that not even officials 
of the two thousand piculs rank could control it So Emperor Jing 
appointed Zhi Du as governor of Jinan. Upon his arrival there, he 
wiped out the lingleaders of the clan together with their relatives, mak¬ 
ing the rest tremble widi fear. In his year and more of office, no one in 
the province dared to pick up anything that had been dropped in the 
road, and the dozen or so governors of nei^bouring provinces feared 

him as if he were a chief minister. 

Zhi Du was a courageous and powerful man, so scrupulously honest 
in the conduct of public affairs that he carried on no private 
correspondence, accepted no gjfts and listened to no special requests. 
He used to say, “Since I left my family and took office, I must do my 
duty and be ready to die at my post, with no thought of wife and 
children.” 

When Zhi I>u was transferred to be the metropolitan tribune, the 
prime minister, the marquis of Tiao, was most powerful and arrogant, 
yet Zhi Du greeted him as an equal. 

In those days the common people were simple and honest. Afraid 
to do anything wrong, they kept out of harm’s way. It was Zhi Du 
who laid stress on severity and applied the full rigour of the law even 
to relations of the emperor. The feudal lords and members of the 
imperial clan dared not look him in the face but nicknamed him the 
Grey Falcon. 
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When die prince of Linjiangwas summoned for trial in Zhi Du’s 
office, he asked for a knife and stylus to write a letter to the emperor, 
but Zhi Du would not let the officers grant his request The marquis of 
Weiqi sent them to him in secret, however, and after writing the letter 
the prince took his own life. Empress Dowager Dou was so angry 
when she learned of this that she found some legal pretext to indict Zhi 
Du, who was dismissed from office and went home. Emperor Jing 
sent an envoy with credentials to appoint him as governor of Yanmen, 
ordering him to proceed strai^t from home to his new post and act 
there as he thought fit 

Since the Huns had long heard that Zhi Du was incorruptible, while 
he was at the frontier they withdrew their troops, never invading 
Yanmen so long as he lived. They even carved an effigy of him and 
made their mounted archers use it as a target, but such was the awe in 
which diey held him diat none of them could hit it He was, indeed, a 
thorn in the side of the Huns. 

When Empress Dowager Dou brought anofiier chaige against him, 
the emperor said, “Zhi Du is a loyal subject” He would have released 
him, but the empress dowager retorted, “And the king of Linjiang, 
was he not a loyal subject?” So in the end Zhi Du was executed. 



Ning Cheng of Rar^ served Emperor Jing first as a palace guard 
and then as a herald. He was an irascible man. As a subordinate he was 
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rude to his superiors, while he tied down those under him as rightly as 
a bundle of wet twigs. Through cunning and ruthlessness he was gradu¬ 
ally promoted to the post of the military tribune of Jinan, when Zhi 
Du happened to be the governor riiere. 

Former tribunes, such was their fear of Zhi Du, had gone on foot 
to his office to pay their respects as if they were mere magistrates. 
Ning Cheng, however, behaved even more arrogantly than Zhi Du. 
And since the latter knew his reputation, he treated him well and they 
became good friends. 

Some years later, after Zhi Du’s execution, so many of the emperor’s 
attendants and members of the imperial clan in Chang’an started re¬ 
sorting to violence and breaking the law that the emperor summoned 
Ning Cheng to be metropolitan tribune. His administration was like 
that of Zhi Du, except that he was not so incorruptible. However, 
members of the imperial clan and prominent drizens all feared him to 
a man. 

When Emperor Wu came to the throne, Ning Cheng was trans¬ 
ferred to the prefectship of the capital. Then the relatives of the em¬ 
press brou^t a false charge against him. His head was shaved and a 
chain put round his neck. In those days it was usual for high ministers 
guilty of capital offences to commit suidde rather than submit to 
punishment But Ning Cheng put up with this disgrace and, confident 
that he would not be arrested again, got rid of his chains, forged a 
permit to get throu^ the Pass, and returned home, 

“An official who cannot reach the two thousand piculs rank or a 
merchant who cannot make ten million cash is no true man,” he said. 
So he borrowed money to purchase a hundred thousand mu and mote 
of hilly land, and got several thousand poor families to work for him. 
By the time an amnesty was declared a few years later, he was worth 
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several thousand pieces of gold. He took the law into his own hands, 
bending the local officials to his wilL He had a retinue of several dozen 
horsemen and could order the people about with more authority than 
the provincial governor. 

Zhouyang You’s father, originally called Zhao Jian, took the sur¬ 
name Zhouyang because as an uncle of the prince of Huainan be was 
made the marquis of Zhouyang. And owing to this connection he 
served in the palace guard in the reigns of Emperor Wen and Em¬ 
peror Jing. Under Emperor Jing he became a provincial governor. 

When Emperor Wu came to the throne, the local officials exer¬ 
cised their jurisdiction with great moderation. Zhouyang You alone of 
the officers of the two thousand piculs rank went to extremes in his 
savage repression and arrogance. If he liked a man he would stretch 
the law to save his life; if he hated a man he would twist the law to kill 
him. Whatever province he administered, he invariably killed off its 
chief citizens. Serving as governor, he treated the military tribune as a 
county magistrate; serving as a military tribune himself, he insulted the 
governor and usurped his authority. He was as harsh as Ji An, and as 
sldlfiil as Sima An in manipulating the law to ruin men; but although 
both of them belonged to the two thousand piculs rank they never 
presumed to act as Zhouyang You’s equal when riding in the same 
carriage. 

When later Zhouyang You became military tribune of Hedong, he 
fought for power with the local governor Ix>td Shentu, and each im¬ 
peached the other. Lord Shentu was found guilty but committed sui- 
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dde rather dian suffer the punishment Zhouyang You was executed in 
the market-place. 

After the time of Ning Cheng and Zhouyang You there was an 
increase in litigation, the law became more invohred, and most officials 
were men of their type. 

Zhao Yu was a native of Tai. He served first as a distria clerk, then 
as an officer in the capital, where for his scrupulous conduct he was 
appointed as a secretary under Grand Wrshal Zhou Yafu. When Zhou 
Yafu became prime minister Zhao Yu was his secretary, known to all 
his colleagues for his integrity and justice. But Zhou Yafu did not trust 
him. “I know very well that Yu is competent,” he said. ‘‘But he is too 
harsh to hold a high position.” 

During the present reign, he so distinguished himself as a secretary 
that step by step he was promoted to the post of censor. The emperor, 
struck by his ability, made him grand counsellor. With Zhang Tang he 
revised the legal codes, drawing up laws dealing with feilure to report 
a crime and the system of mutual surveillance. Since then the laws have 
been more striedy enforced. 
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Zhang Tang of Du was the son of the assistant magistrate of 
Chang’an. One day when he was a child his father left him to mind die 
house, only to find on his return that a rat had stolen a piece of meat. In 
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anger he beat his son. Then Zhang Tang dug out the rat hole, found the 
guilty rat and what remained of the meat, tried the rat, recorded its 
confession and decided on its punishment. He then took the rat and 
meat into the yard, where he passed sentence and executed the culprit 
His father, observing this, was amazed to find that the records read like 
those drawn up by an experienced scrivener. So he set the lad to writ¬ 
ing legal documents. After his father’s death, Zhang Tang served for 
many years as an officer in the capital. 

While the marquis of Zhouyang was still only a minister he was 
involved in trouble in Chang’an, and Zhang Tang did his utmost to 
help him. When he was released and ennobled he proved a good friend 
to Zhang Tang, introducing him to all the important people. Zhang 
Tang worked in the dty prefect’s office under Ning Cheng, who rec¬ 
ommended him to the court fior his outstanding ability, with the result 
that he was transferred to be military tribune of Maoling in charge of 
the construction of the imperial mausoleum. 

When the marquis of Wuan became prime minister, he chose Zhang 
Tang as his secretary and recommended him several times to the 
emperor, who appointed him a censor. He investigated the charge of 
witchcraft brou^t against Empress Chen and made a thorou^ round 
up of all her clique. Then the emperor, impressed by his ability, pro¬ 
moted him by degrees to the rank of grand counsellor. He and Zhao 
Yu together revised the legal code, drawing up strict regiilatinn<t to 
control all government officials. Later Zhao Yu was promoted to be 
metropolitan tribune, then transferred to the post of privy treasurer 
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while Zhang Tang became diief justice. The two men were good firiends, 
Zhang Tang treating Zhao Yu like an elder brotiier. 

Zhao Yu was both close-listed and overbearing. During die whole 
of his official career he did no entertaining. When other ministers called 
on him, he never returned their calls. He made every effort to forestall 
requests from friends and visitors and took an independent stand, do¬ 
ing whatever he pleased. He based all his decisions on the legal code, 
would never reopen a case, and was on the look-out for secret mal¬ 
practices among his subordinates. 

Zhang Tang was a hypocrite who resorted to cunning to get the 
better of others. Starting out as a minor official, he engaged in specu¬ 
lation and made friends with Tian Jia, Yu Wengshu and other rich mer¬ 
chants in the capital. When he became one of the nine chief ministers 
he befriended the most noted scholars and gentlemen of the empire, 
making a show of admiring even those he disliked. 

At that time the emperor took a great interest in literature. So when 
Zhang Tang was dealing with important cases he tried to find support 
for his views in the classics. He asked students of the court scholars 
who were familiar with the Book of Documents and Spring and Autumn 
Annals to serve as secrettries in the office of the chief justice and help 
settle dubious points of law. Before presenting a decision on contro¬ 
versial cases, he would anal5rse them for the emperor, then bring in a 
verdict according to the emperor’s instructions and pay open tribute to 
his sagacity. 

If he was criticized for some report, he would apologize and fall 
in with the emiperoris wishes. Then he made a point of mentioning one 
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of his more capable subordinates, saying, “So-and-so’s advice coin¬ 
cided with Your Majesty’s instructions; but I failed to take it and made 
this stupid mistake.” As a result, the feult was always condoned. 

If the emperor approved of some report, Zhang Tang would say, 
“This was not originally my idea, but proposed by so-and-so in my 
office.” This was how he recommended his offi cials, bringing forward 
their good points and hiding their faults. 

When it came to trials, those whom the emperor wished to con¬ 
demn Zhang Tang handed over to his most implacable secretaries, 
while those whom the emperor wanted to have pardoned he assigned 
to more lenient men. When trying someone wealthy and influential, he 
would manipulate the law to prove his guilt. But he always took the 
side of the weak and poor, and even if the man was guilty according 
to the law Zhang Tang would often speak well of him in front of the 
emperor. Thus when the case came to the attention of the emperor he 
would remember what Zhang Tang had said and pardon the man. 

Zhang Tang’s behaviour was exemplary after he became a high 
official. He supplied all his proteges with food and drin k, showing 
special re^rd ftjr those officers who were the sons and younger brothers 
of old friends, as well as for poor relations. He called on other officials 
regardless of the cold or heat. So in spite of his harshness in applying 
the law, in spite of his cunning, prejudices and bias, he won fame. 
Many ruthless officials came to work for him, as well as men of letters, 
and on several occasions die prime minister Gongsun Hong commended 
his virtue. 

When investigating the rebellion of the princes of Huainan, 
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Hengshanandjiangdu, Zhang Tangwent to the root of the matter and 
opposed the emperor’s wish to |>ardon Yan Zhu and Wu BeL ‘It was 
Wu Bei who drew up the plan for revolt,” he said. “As for Yan Zhu, he 
enjoyed your favour and was a trusted official with access to the inner 
palace, yet he had private dealings with the princes. If men like these 
are not executed, things will get out of hand.” Then the emperor ac¬ 
cepted his recommendation. This is only one example of the way in 
which Zhang Tang utilized prosecutions to sweep aside other hi^ of¬ 
ficials and win credit himself. So he was appointed to more important 
posts and 

When die Hunye and odier Hunnish tribes surrendered, the Han 
P06B.C.-8A.D.) government sent out great armies against the Huns. 
There were flood and drotigjit in the eastern provinces and the desti¬ 
tute were roaming the country, depending upon relief from the local 
authorities, whose resources were soon exhausted. Then Zhang Tai^, 
at the wish of the emperor, proposed minting wu^hu and silver coins, 
setting up a state monopoly of salt and iron, and restricting the great 
merchants. He drew up a law promising a reward for information 
about tax-evasion, attacked the powerful families which were annexing 
land, and twisted the law to make its enforcement even stricter. 

When Zhang Tang went m court to report on affairs of state, the 
emperor would forget to eat till sunset. The prime minister was no 
more than a figurehead, for all affairs in the empire were decided by 
Zhang Tang. Then the pec^le, dissatisfied with their life, grew restive, 
and the government derived no profit from the new measures, for 


finally promoted to be grand secretary 
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comzpt officials appropriated the.gains. So such offences were more 
severely punished. Zhang Tang was hated by everyone from the high 
officials down to the common people. Yet when he fell ill the emperor 
went in person to see him, so greatly did he favour and respect him. 

Now the Huns made overtures for peace and the ministers dis¬ 
cussed their request in the emperor’s presence. A court scholar named 
Di Shan said, ‘To make peace is best.” 

Asked by the emperor for his reasons, he said, “Arms are weapons 
of destruction which should not be resorted to lightly or too often. 
When Emperor Gaozu wanted to attack the Huns he got into serious 
difficulties at Pingcheng, after which he made peace with them. In the 
time of Emperor Hui and the empress dowager the empire enjoyed 
peace. Then Emperor Wen decided to deal with the Huns, and the 
northern borders were laid waste by war. During the reign of Em¬ 
peror Jing, when the princes of Wu, Chu and five other states rebelled, 
the emperor was constantly going from Ws own palace to that of the 
empress dowager to consult her during those anxious months, and 
once the revolt was suppressed he never again sjxjke of war and the 
empire prospered. Now since Your Majesty sent out expeditions against 
the Huns, the empire has become exhausted while the people at the 
borders are in desperate straits. For these reasons 1 say it would be best 
to make peace.” 

The emperor then asked Zhang Tang’s opinion. 

“This Confridan is an ignorant fool,” said Zhang Tang. 

“My loyalty may be foolish,” retorted Di Shan. “But the loyalty of 
the chief counsellor Zhang Tang is spurious. Take the way he handled 
the case of the princes of Huainan and Jiangdu. He prosecuted them 
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with the utmost rigour of the law, estranging those of one flesh and 
blood and spreading unrest among the princes. So I know that his 
loyalty is nothing but an outward show.” 

The emperor’s face darkened and he demanded, ‘^f I gave you a 
province to govern, could you keep dte barbarians from invading it?” 

“No, I could not,” admitted Di Shan. 

“How about a county?” 

“No.” 

“One frontier post, then?” 

Fearful of being put on trial if his answer was found wanting, Di 
Shan replied, “Yes, I could manage that” 

Then the emperor sent him to hold a frontier post, but in little 
more than a month Hunnish raiders cut off his head. After that all the 
other officials were fliorougjily cowed. 

One of Zhang Tang’s proteges, Tian Jia, was a merchant but a 
man of good character. When Zhang Tang was a minor official he had 
certain transactions with him, but after Zhai^ Tang became a high 
official Tian Jia used to criticize him for his faults like a man of honour. 

t 

Zhang Tang served as grand secretary for seven years before his 
downfall. 

Li Wen of Hedong bore Zhang Tang a grudge. After he became 
an assisont to the grand secretary, his resentment rankled and he searched 
the files for incriminating documents, but could find none. One of 
Zhang Tang’s favourite secretaries, Lu Yeju, knew that the grand secre- 
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tary was uneasy on this score and persuaded someone to impeach li 
Wen. The case was referred to Zhang Tang who had li Wen sentenced 
to death. Zhang Tang knew quite well that Lu Yqu was behind this, but 
when the emperor asked, “Who brought this charge of sedition?” he 
put on a look of surprise and replied, “I suppose it was some old 
acquaintance who disliked Li Wen.” 

When Lu Yeju fell ill and was lying in bed in the house of a 
neighbour, Zhang Tang went in person to ask after him and massaged 
his feet for him. 

The main industry in the principality of Zhao is iron smelting, and 
the prince of Zhao repeatedly went to law with the government of¬ 
ficer in charge of this industry, but Zhang Tang ahrays took the latter’s 
side. So the prince was eager to catch Zhang Tang out. And he also 
hated Lu Yeju, who had once filed charges against him. He therefore 
addressed a memorial to the throne saying that Zhang Tang was a high 
minister, yet when his secretary Lu Yeju fell ill he had gone so far as to 
massage his feet for him. He suspected that they must be plotting trea¬ 
son together. 

By die time the matter \ras referred to the chief justice Lu Yeju had 
died of illness, but the case involved his younger brother, who was 
detained in the retainers’ office. Zhang Tang happened to be investigat¬ 
ing a case in that office and, noticing Lu Yqu’s brother, he was eager to 
help him; but wanting to do so in secret, he pretended not to know 
him. The young man, not realizing this, was hi^y indignant and got 
someone to write a memorial to the throne accusing Zhang Tang of 
plotting with Lu Yeju to charge li Wen with sedition. The matter was 
investigated byjian Xuan, and as he had a grudge against Zhang Tang 
he went into the case very thoroughly. 

Before Jian Xuan submitted a report. Emperor Wen’s sepulchre 
was opened and coins stolen fiom it The prime minister Zhuang Qingdi 
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and Zhang Tang agreed to go to court together to apologize for this. 
Before they reached the court, howevei; Zhang Tang decided that since 
it was the prime minister’s duty to make seasonal inspections of the 
burial grounds, he himself was in no way responsible and need not 
apologize. After the prime minister made his apologies, the emperor 
ordered Zhang Tang to investigate the case. Zhang Tang wanted to 
prove that the prime minister was to blame, and Zhuang Qingdi was 
seriously alarmed. 

At dus time the three chief secretaries of the prime minister’s of- 
6ce hated Zhang Tang and were eager to ruin him. One of them, Zhu 
Maichen of Kuaiji, had made a study of the Springand Autumn Annals. 
Zhuang Zhu induced someone to recommend him to the emperor 
and borii he and Zhuang Zhu won the imperial favour. Zhu Maichen 
was favoured because of his knowledge of the Literature of Chu. They 
were servii^ in the palace as grand counsellors while Zhang Tang was 
still a minor officer who had to kneel before them. After Zhang Tang 
became chief justice and investigated the case of the prince of Huainan, 
he vented his dislike of Zhuang Zhu and Zhu Maichen by denouncing 
them. Later Zhang Tang became grand secretary while Zhu Maichen 
served as governor of Kuaiji and then as the officer in charge of the 
principalities, ranking as one of dlte nine chief ministers. A few years 
later, being charged with some offence, he was removed from his post 
and made a s^retary. When he called on Zhang Tang, the latter did not 
rise from lus couch but treated him as unceremoniously as if he were a 
petty clerk. Zhu Maichen, a true man of Zhu, was consumed with 
indignation and cast about for means to kill Zhang Tang 

Then there was Wang Chao of Qi, who became senior dty prefect 
through his knowledge of the classics. And Bian Tong, a man of a 
stubborn, violent temper, who had studied oratory and twice served 
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as the minister of Jinan. AH three of these men ranked above Zhang 
Tang tiil they lost their posts and became secretaries of the prime 
minister, lower in position than Zhang Tang. On several occasions when 
he was acting prime minister, knowing that these three men had held 
higji positions, he went out of his way to insult them. 

Accordingly these three secretaries plotted together and told the 
prime minister, “Zhang Tang went with you, sir, to apologize to the 
emperor, but then let you down. Now he intends to impeach you over 
the desecration of the ancesoal temple .so that he can take your place. 
But we know his guilty secrets.” 

They sent officers to arrest Zhang Tang’s friend Tian Xin and other 
merchants on the charge that Tlan Xin knew in advance whatever me¬ 
morial Zhang Tang was going to present, and that he shared the wealth 
made in this way with Zhang Tang. There were other charges too. 

When the emperor learned of this he said to Zhang Tang, “The 
merchants know all my decisions in advance and hoard certain 
commodities. Someone must be disclosing my plans to them.” 

Instead of apologizing, Zhang Tang put on an air of surprise and 
said, ‘'Yes, it certainly looks like that” 

Jian Xuan also submitted his report on Lu Yeju and others. Then 
the emperor realized dtat Zhang Tang had deceived him and sent ei^t 
officers to check up on his records. But Zhang Tang denied all guilt 
and would not confess. The emperor ordered Zhao Yu to reprove 
him. 

Zhao Yu went to Zhang Tang and said scathin^y, “Can’t you un- 
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derstand the position you are in? Not even after all the men you have 
condemned to death with tiieir whole femilies? All the chaises against 
you are backed by written evidence. The emperor has ordered an in¬ 
vestigation because he wants you to choose your own way to die. What 
good would a long trial do?” 

Then Zhang Tang wrote an apology, saying, “Althougji with no 
vestige of merit, I was raised by Your Majesty’s favour from the posi¬ 
tion of a clerk with knife and stylus to become one of the three higjiest 
ministers. It is true I have failed in my duty, but I am the victim of a 
plot by the three secretaries of the prime minister.” Then he commit¬ 
ted suicide. 

After his death his property was found to amount to no more than 
five hundred pieces of gold, and these had been a gjft from the emperor. 
He had no other estate. His younger brothers and sons would have 
given him a fine funeral had not his modier objected. 

“He was a high minister serving the Son of Heaven, yet he got a 
name for corruption and took his own life,” she said. “Why should he 
have a fine funeral?” So they had his coffin loaded on to an ox-cart and 
gave him no outer coffin. 

When this came to the ears of the emperor he remarked, “Only 
such a mother could have had such a sonl” He had the three secretaries 
tried and executed. The prime minister committed suicide and Tian 
Xin was released. Because the emperor r^retted Zhang Tang’s death, 
he promoted his son Zhang Anshi. 

Zhao Yu was once dismissed from office but later became chief 
jiosdce. The marquis of Tiao had given him no appointment because he 
considered him too ruthless, and when Zhao Yu later became privy 
treasurer with the rank of a high minister he did indeed prove ex¬ 
tremely harsh. In his later years, when there was more litigation and 
most officials applied the utmost rigour of the law, Zhao Yu became 
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more lenient and won a name for fairness. Law officers after him like 
Wang Wenshu were much harsher than Zhao Yu. In his old age he was 
transferred to be chief minister of Yan. A few years later he was dis¬ 
missed on a charge of improper conduct, and he died of old age at 
home more than ten years after Zhang Tang’s death. 

Yi Zong was a native of Hedong. As a young man he and 21hang 
Cigong lived as brigands. His elder sister Xu found favour with Em¬ 
press Dowager Wang thanks to her knowledge of medicine. 

“Have you any sons or brothers in official posts?” the empress 
dowager asked her. 

“I have a younger Brother, but he is not fit for any post,” she 
replied. 

However, the empress dowager persuaded the emperor to make 
Yi Zong a palace guard and a m^strate in the province of Shangdang. 
He proved a firm, enterprising administrator and there was no tax 
evasion in his county, so that he was held up as an example to others. 
Promoted to be magistrate of Changiing and then of Chang’an, he 
governed jusdy according tt> the law, not shrinking from clashes with 
nobles. His arrest and trial of Zhong, the son of Lady Xiucheng who 
was the empress dowager’s grand-dau^ter, so impressed the emperor 
that he promoted Yi Zong to be military tribune of Henci. There he 
wiped out the powerful clan of Ran^ and soon the people of Hcnei 
dared not pick up anything dropped in the road. 

Zhang Qgong also served as a palace guard. Being a fearless man 
he joined the army, advanced boldly into enemy territory and so distin- 
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guished himself that he was enfeoffed as marquis of Antou. 

Ning Cheng was then living in retirement and the emperor wanted 
to make him the governor of a province, but the grand secretary 
Gongsun Hong objected. “When I served as a minor official east of 
the mountains, Ning Cheng was the military tribune of Jinan,” he said. 
“He harried the people as a wolf harasses sheep. It would never do to 
let him govern a province.” So the emperor made Ning Cheng military 
tribune of the Hangu Pass. And a year or so later officers who had 
come through the Pass from provinces to die east declared, “Better to 
meet a tigress with cubs than face an an^ Ning Cheng I” 

After Yi Zong was transferred from his post in Henei to be gov¬ 
ernor of Nanyang, he heard that Ning Cheng was living there in 
retirement. Ning Cheng came to welcome him humbly at the Pass, but 
Yi Zong behaved insolendy and did not greet him. Upon reaching his 
post he put Ning Cheng on trial and destroyed his family. After Nii^ 
Cheng was convicted and men of the Kong and Bao families fled, the 
officers and ciriaens of Nanyang all took care to keep in step. More¬ 
over Yi Zong used Zhu Jiang of Pingshi and Du Zhou of Du Yan as 
his claws and teeth in applying the law, and appointed them as secretar¬ 
ies in the office of the chief justice. 

After several expeditions had marched througji Dingxiang, the pro¬ 
vincial authorities and die people there were demoralized, and Yi Zong 
was transferred to govern the province. His first act upon arrival was 
to seize two hundred and more prisoners who were in the provincial 
gaol for heavy and ligjit offences, along with more than two hundred 
friends and relatives who had slipped in without permission to see 
them. Accusing diem all of conniving at the escape of criminals char^ 
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with capital offences, he had all four hundred and more of them ex¬ 
ecuted that same day. Then the men of that province trembled and 
those who were cunnir^ began to help the officers in their tasks. 

By this time Zhao Yu and Zhang Tang had become high officials 
throu^ their harsh appUcarion of the law, yet they were lenient com¬ 
pared with Yi Zong and they acted in accordance with the law, whereas 
he enforced his rule like a hawk swooping down on its prey. 

T ,ater the debasing of the coinage gave rise to malpractices among 
the people, particularly in the capital. So Yi Zong was appointed the 
senior prefect of the capital witii Wang Wenshu as metropolitan tribune. 
Wang Wenshu was quite merciless. But if he took action without first 
consulting Yi Zong, the latter would abuse and discredit him. Yi Zong 
in his term of office executed a whole host of people yet failed to 
establish good order, for lawlessness only increased and special con¬ 
stables had to be appointed. Their main task was to carry out execu¬ 
tions and arrests, and Yan Feng was employed because of his cruel 
nature. 

Yi Zong was incorruptible, modelling his administration on that 
of Zhi Du. 

The emperor fell ill while visiting Dinghu and remained there for 
some rime. When at last he recovered and made a trip to Ganquan, he 
was angry to find the road in poor repair and exclaimed indignantly, 
“Yi Zong must have thought I would never pass this way again!” 

That winter Yang Ke was ^ven the task of collecting evidence of 
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tax evasion and, fearing this woiold lead to public unrest, Yi Zong told 
his officers to arrest Yang Ke’s agents. When the emperor heard of this 
he ordered Du Shi to investi^te the matter. Zong vras convicted of 
obstructing state policy and executed in the marketplace. Zhang Tang 
died the following year. 


Wang Wenshu was a native of Yangling who in his youth robbed 
graves and broke the law. He was made a constable in his county and, 
althou^ dismissed several times, subsequenly became an officer of the 
law and a secretary in the office of the chief justice under Zhang Tang. 
Transferred to be a censor in charge of si^pressing brigandage, he had 
a great number of people executed. Then he became military tribune 
of Guangping and chose more than ten able men of that province as 
his henchmen, keeping them under his thumb with evidence of their 
secret crimes while he used them to control thieves and brigands. So 
long as they fell in with his wishes, Wang would not punish them even 
if they were guilty of a hundred crimes. But once a man went against 
his wishes, he chained him with his past crimes and had him executed 
with all his clan. As a result, no brigand in the regjon of Qi and Zhao 
dared come near Guangping, and it became known as a district in 
which no one picked up anything dropped in the road. When the em¬ 
peror heard of this he promoted Wang to be governer of HeneL 
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While still in Guangping Wang Wenshu had learned which of the 
powerful families of Henei had committed crimes. When he reached 
his new post in the ninth month, he ordered the provincial office to 
rec^uisidon fifty horses to use as post horses between Henei and the 
capital and made his subordinates act just as in Guangping, arresting all 
evil-doers of any prominence in the province. More than one thou¬ 
sand families were involved. He drew up a memorial to the throne 
asking that the major offenders should have their clans wiped out, and 
that the lesser offenders should be executed and have their property 
confiscated by the public treasury. Only two or three days after dis¬ 
patching this memorial he received the emperor’s approval. He took 
action at once, and more than ten U of land was drenched with blood. 
The whole of Henei marvelled at the speed with which this was done. 
By the twelfth month not a voice was raised in the province, not a man 
dared walk abroad at ni^t, there was not a bandit in the countryside to 
set dogs barkingj\nd the few who escaped to nei^botiring provinces 
and principalities were hounded by his men. 

When spring came, Wang Wenshu stamped his foot and sighed. 
“If only die winter had lasted one month lor^r, I could have finished 
off the job,” he said. Such was his delict in killing men and demon¬ 
strating his mi^t and ruthlessness. The emperor, learning of this, con¬ 
sidered Wang Wenshu able and promoted him to be the metropolitan 
tribune where he acted as in HeneL He enlisted as his subordinates the 
officers noted for cruelty and cunning, men like Yang Jie and Ma Wu 
of Henei and Yang Gan and Cheng Xin of Guanzhong So long as Yi 
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Zong \ras dty prefect, Wang Wenshu did not dare go ixx> far. But after 
Yi Zong’s death and Zhang Tang’s fall, Wang Wenshu Mras made chief 
justice with Yin Qi as the metropolitan tribune. 

Yin Qi was a native of Shiping in Dongjun. He started his career as 
a clerk, then became a censor working under Zhang Tang, who on 
several occasions commended his int^rity and courage and put him in 
charge of suppressing brigands. In executing and punishing men, he 
did not spare nobles. Promoted to be military tribune within the Pass, 
he won greater fame dian Ning Cheng. The emperor, impressed by his 
ability, appointed him as the metropolitan tribune. Then officers and 
citizens alike had an even harder time. 

Yin Qi was blunt and lacking in refinement. Powerful and harsh 
officials tried to keep out of his way, while the good officials could not 
worit with him. Thus he failed in many undertakings and vras ptinished. 
The emperor transferred Wang Wenshu back to the post of metro¬ 
politan tribune and made Yang Pu, known for his severity, the officer 
in charge of the principalities. 

Yang Pu was a native of Yiyang who started his official career as 
an officer commanding a thousand men. The governor of Henan rec¬ 
ommended him and he was promoted to the post of a censor in 
charge of bandit suppression east of the Pass. He adopted the bold, 
ruthless tactics of Yin Qi. Before long he was promoted to be the 
officer in charge of the principalities, ranking as one of the nine chief 
ministers. The emperor thou^t highly of his ability and, when the 
Nanyue rebelled, made him General of the Tiered Galleys. He distin¬ 
guished himself in this campaign and was enfeoffed as the marquis of 
Jiangliang. But he was subsequently arrested by Xun Zhi, and some 
time later he died of illness. 
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Then Wang Wenshu again served as metropolitan tribune. Lacking 
refinement, at court he appeared dull and stupid, but as military tribune 
he was in his clement. He suppressed brigands and thieves, understood 
the way of the people wifiiin the Pass, knew which were the ablest and 
most cunning and employed them as his officers to keep a close watch 
for robbers, thieves and young men of bad character. He offered re¬ 
wards for informing on evil-doers through special letter boxes, and 
posted officers in the villages to look out for brigands. 

Wang Wenshu was a sycophant who flattered those with power 
and treated the lowly like slaves. A powerful family might be guilty of 
a host of crimes, yet he would do nothing, whereas he would buUy a 
family without influence even if it was a noble one. He skilfully ma¬ 
nipulated the law to destroy petty rogues so as to bring pressure to 
bear on great femilies. This was his way as military tribune of the capital 

He carried out such exhaustive investigations that most of those 
accused died in prison; few were released. His henchmen were tigers in 
uniform. So all'the lesser rogues in there region under his jurisdiction 
were subdued, while the powerful spread his fame as an able 
administrator. After several years of his administration most of his 
subordinates had grown rich by taking advantage of their position. 
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After Wang Wen^u’s return from the expedition against Dongyue, 
the emperor was displeased with sometiimg he said find punished and 
dismissed him for some trifling offence. 

The emperor at this time was planning to build the Tower Reach¬ 
ing to Heaven, but no workmen were available. Wang Wenshu sug¬ 
gested using all the men who had evaded conscript duty under the 
jurisdiction of the metropolian tribune, and by this means succeeded 
in getting several tens of thousands of workers. The emperor was 
pleased and made him privy treasurer and later senior metropolitan 
prefect. By employing his previous methods, he was able to put a cer¬ 
tain check to crime. Subsequently he lost this post for some offence, 
but was later made the prefect of West Chang’an with the powers of 
a metropolitan tribune. He carried out his duties in this post as before. 

A year or so later, just before the dispatch of the expedition to 
Ferghana, some powerful officers were summoned to take part in the 
campaign but Wang Wenshu concealed his lieutenant Hua Cheng. Later 
someone informed against him, accusing him of taking bribes and 
making illegal profits. Condemned to execution with his clan, he com¬ 
mitted suicide. At the same time the families of his two brothers and 
brothers-in-law were also exterminated for other crimes. 

The superintendent of the imperial household Xu Ziwei remarked, 
“Alasl In ancient times three classes of relatives were sometimes wiped 
out, but now Wang Wenshu has been punished by the destruction of 
five.” 

At the time of Wang Wenshu’s death his family had a thousand 
pieces of gold. A few years later, when Yin Qi died while military 
tribune of Huaiyang, his estate was less than fifty pieces of gold. He 
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had killed so many citi 2 ens of Huaiyang that his enemies wanted to 
bum his corpse, but it was taken secretly to his old home and buried. 

Since Wang Wenshu and these others governed with such cruelty, 
most provincial governors, local tribunes and officers of the two thou¬ 
sand piculs rank who wanted to govern effectively copied their ways. 
Then officers and citizens alike thought nothing of breaking the law, 
while the number of brigands increased — men like Mei Mian and Bai 
Zheng in Nanyang, Yin Zhong and Du Shao in Chu, Xu Bo in Qi, and 
Jian Lu and Fan Shengin the r^on between Yan and Zhaa The larger 
bands, numbering several thousand men, assumed titles, attacked cities 
and towns, seized weapons from the arsenals, released condemned 
prisoners, bound and insulted provincial governors and local tribunes, 
killed hi^ officials of the two thousand piculs rank, and ordered the 
counties to supply them with food. The smaller bands of several hun¬ 
dred men which plundered innumerable villages were past counting, 

The emperor ordered the chief officers tmder the prime minister 
and the censor to restore order, but they could not put an end to 
brigandage. Then the emperor sent out Fan Kun, superintendent of 
the imperial household, the prefects of the capital, the former minister 
Zhang De and others. Clad in embroidered robes, bearing the imperial 
credentials and tiger tallies, they mobilized forces to attack the bandits 
and killed large numbers of them, sometimes more than ten thousand 
at a time. Those who had supplied them with food were ako punished. 
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and in some cases this involved thousands of people in the provinces. 

After several years most;,of the chief bandits had been caught and 
the rest had scattered and fled. But fliey gathered behind the defences 
of mountains and rivers, and the authorities were powerless against 
them. Then a law against harbouring outlaws was promulgated. This 
decreed that if any officer failed to discover an outbreak of banditry, 
or having discovered one failed to arrest the chief culprits, everyone 
responsible would be put to death from officers of the two thousand 
piculs rank down to petty clerks. This so intimidated die lesser officials 
that they dared not report the presence of brigands for fear they might 
be unable to capture them. And as high officials were held responsible 
for the lower, they instructed the latter to hush up such cases. So al¬ 
though the country swarmed with more and more brigands, officials 
high and low concealed this fact, sendii^ in false reports to keep out 
of trouble. 

Jian Xuan was a native of Yang Known for his competence as a 
clerk, he was employed by the governor of Hedong. And when Mar¬ 
shal Wei Qing was sent to Hedong to buy horses he was so struck by 
Jian Xuan’s ability that he recommended him to the emperor, who 
appointed him officer of the imperial stables. Provii^ competent, he 
was promoted to the post of law officer and that of censor. And he 
was in charge of the prosecution of Zhufu Yan and those who had 
rebelled with the prince of Huainan. He kept to die letter of the law, 
brought serious charges, was responsible fc»r many executions, and won 
a name for lus bold handling of difficult cases. He was dismissed sev¬ 
eral times but always reinstated, and he served as law officer and cen- 
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sor for nearly twenty years. 

After Wang Wenshu’s dismissal from the post of military tribune 
of the capital, Jian Xuan became the junior metropolitan prefect. A 
meticulous administrator, he kept all matters, large and small, in his 
own hands and personaUy supervised all the officers in the counties 
and stores under his jurisdicdon. No official mi^t modify his orders 
on pain of severe punishment. After he had held office for several 
years, all the affairs in that region were well ordered; but his insistence 
on looking into every detail taxed his strength, and he could not keep 
this up indefinitely. He was later demoted to be prefect of die western 
district of the capital. 

Jian Xuan hated Cheng Xin, who fled to Shangjin Park, and he 
ordered the magistrate of Mei to pursue and kiU him. While the 
magistrate’s troops were attacking Cheng Xin, one of didr arrows struck 
the gate of the imperial park and Jian Xuan was charged with this 
offence, which ranked as high treason, and sentenced to execution with 
all his clan. He committed suicide and Du Zhou succeeded to his post. 
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Du Zhou was a native of Duyan in Nanyang. When Yi Zong was 
governor of Nanyang Du Zhou was a henchman of his. He was then 
promoted to be a secretary of the chief justice, Zhar^ Tang, who gave 
such g3od reports of him to the emperor that he was made a censor. 
Ordered to investigate cases of flight from border districts, he had a 
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great many people condemned to death. Since his memorials pleased 
the emperor, he was trusted as much as Jian Xuan. For mote than ten 
years he served as die law officer in the censor’s office. 

Du Zhou’s administration was like that of Jian Xuan, but while 
outwardly lenient he \ras in fact quite ruthless. When Jian Xuan iras the 
junior city prefect Du Zhou served as chief justice. He pursued a jxilicy 
similar to that of Zhang Tang, and was also skilled in anticipating the 
emperor’s wishes. If the emperor wanted to get rid of someone, Du 
Zhou would ruin the man; if the emperor wanted to spare someone, 
Du Zhou would use delaying tactics and try to prove that the charge 
was imfounded. 

One of his guests reproached him for this, saying, “You are dis¬ 
pensing justice for the Son of Heaven, but instead of following the 
legal statutes you pass sentence according to your sowreign’s wishes. Is 
this proper behaviour for a judge?” 

“Where did tiiose stotutes originate?” Du Zhou retorted. “The le¬ 
gal codes were laid down by eariier sovereigns, the enacting clauses by 
their successors. Anything that suits the present time is ri^t—what 
need have we for ancient laws?” 

While Du Zhou was chief justice even more officials were con¬ 
demned to imprisonment by the emperor, and there were usually more 
than a hundred officials of the two thousand piculs rank in prison. 
Every year more than a thousand indictments were referred to the 
chief justice from governors and high officials of the provinces, the 
graver cases involving several hundred men, the minor ones several 
dozens. Accused men came to the capital from several hundred or 
several thousand k atray. When a case was tried, those who denied the 
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chaises brought against them were beaten until they confessed. So all 
who heard that they mi gh t be arrested immediately went into hiding, 
sometimes for ten years, even thou^ several amnesties were mean¬ 
while pronounced. Most of the indictments were for immoral con¬ 
duct or more serious crimes. Those arrested and imprisoned by impe¬ 
rial decree numbered sixty or seventy thousand, those arrested and 
imprisoned by die officials more than a hundred thousand. 

Later Du Zhou was dismissed from the post of chief justice and 
appointed as military tribune of the capital He arrested and dealt with 
brigands and investigated the cases of Sang Hongyang and the broth¬ 
ers of Empress Wei. He was severe in his judgements and the emperor, 
impressed by his energy and impartiality, raised him to the position of 
grand secretary. His two sons served as provincial governors on both 
sides of the Yellow Rivet and proved even harsher and mote tyranni¬ 
cal than Wang Wenshu and the rest 

When Du Zhou was first appointed as a secretary under the chief 
justice, he owned only one horse, and that not fully equipped. After 
holding office for many years, however, he rose to be one of the diree 
chief ministers, aU his sons and grandsons had become high officials 
and his family estate was worth millions of cash. 

The Grand Historian comments: These ten men from Zhi Du to 
Du Zhou were all known for their harshness. Zhi Du was honest and 
upright, guided by principles in dealing widi important questions. Zhang 
Tang was always well informed and he and the emperor thought alike; 
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many of his proposals were of benefit to the state. Zhao Yu usually 
upheld justice and abided by die law. Du Zhou was eager to please the 
emperor and tried to win fevour by speaking as little as possible. After 
Zhang Tang’s death the law became more involved and punishments 
more severe, so that the regular government work was gradually 
negjected. High ministers gave all their efforts to keeping their posts 
and tried so hard to avoid mistakes diat diey had no rime to do more 
than obey the law. 

The virtues of ritese ten men can be taken as models, their defects 
as a warning. Their measures and instructions were designed to curb 
evil and, taken in the aggregate, were of significance as regards both 
dieir dvil and military aspects. Althougji cruel and harsh, these men did 
what their duty prescribed. 

But when it comes to officials like Feng Dang, the governor of 
Shu, who savagely oppressed people; Li Zhen, the governor of 
Guanghan, who made mincemeat of men; Mi Pu, the governor of 
Dongjun, who sawed off people’s heads; Luo Bi, the governor of 
Tianshui, who tortured people until they confessed; Chu Guang, the 
governor of Hedong who killed men wantonly; Wuji, the prefect of 
the capital, and Yin Zhou of Fengyi ^*dlo were as ruthless as vi{>ers and 
vultures; and Yan Feng rite privy treasurer who beat up men to exton 
money from them — their careers are not worth recording. 
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The Gallaht Citizens 


Han Fei Zi has said, “Confudan scholars with their writings con¬ 
fuse the law, gallant dtizens with their weapons infiringe the rules.” But 
although Han Fd Zi ridicules both, Oxifudan scholars often win praise 
in the world. 

We need not speak of those who dirou^ their arts rise to become 
prime ministers or high offidals assisting their sovereigns, those whose 
feats and fame are recorded in the annals of the state. But men like Ji Ci 
and Yuan Xian were ordinary dtizens engaged in studying the classics, 
who held aloof from the worid and practised the virtues of a gentleman. 
Too upri^t to pander to the age, they were laughed at in thdr day. 
They lived all their lives in bare rooms with matting doors, content 
with coarse garments and the simplest fare. Now more than four hun- 
dred years have passed since their death, yet their disciples still com¬ 
memorate them. 

As for the gallant dtizens, althou^ they do not always do what is 
right, their word can be misted. They keep all their promises, honour 
all their pledges, and hasten to rescue those in distress regardless of 
their own safety. They risk their lives without boasting, not stooping to 
speak of their good deeds. So there is much to be said for them, 
especially as anyone may find himself in trouble sooner or later! 
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The Grand Historian comments: In days gone by. Emperor Shun 
\ras trapped in a well and caught in a granary; Yi Yin toiled as a scullion; 
Fu Yue worked as a convict at Fuxian; Lii Shang sold food at Jijin; 
Guan Zhong was shackled; Baili Xi herded cattle; Confucius was threat¬ 
ened by the men of Kuang and grew pale from hunger in Chen and 
Cai. If such hardships befell these men so esteemed by scholars for 
their moral character, there must be no end to the sufferings of men 
of lesser stature who live in decadent and troubled times. 

The common people say, “Don’t talk about humanity and justice. 
Whoever does 3^u a good turn is a ^x)d man.” So although Bo Yi so 
hated the Zhou Dynasty that he starved to death on Shou)^ng Mountain, 
people thought none the worse of King Wen and King Wu. Although 
Zhi and Jiao were cruel brigand chiefs, their followers extolled their 
merits. This illustrates the truth of the saying “The man who steals a 
knife is killed but the man who steals a kingdom is ennobled, and virtue 
and justice are on the side of the nobles.” 

Scrupulous, punctilious scholars isolate themselves from the world, 
when they could win glory and fame by lowering themselves to the 
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level of the vu^ar and pandering to the fashions of the time. But when 
common citizens pledge themselves to a just cause and will travel a 
thousand H to die for it, not raring what the world thinks, this has its 
merits too. Such men have not lived for nothing. That is why people 
who are hard prssed entrust their fate to them, for these are worthy 
and outstandir^ men. Indeed, if we compare the power and influence 
of these gallant citizens with Ji G and Yuan Xian’s, they tender society 
a much greater service. The main flung is that they do all they promise, 
proving as good as their word. How can the world belittle such men? 

The names of gallant citizens of ancient times are lost In recent 
ages there have been men like Lord Yan Ling, Lord Mengchang, Lord 
Chunshen, Lord Pingyuan and Lord Xinling, all related to royal houses 
or high ministers with rich fiefs, who used their wealth to gather men 
of talent from all parts of the empire to spread their fame through the 
states. These were certainly worthy men, but their winning themselves 
fame was like calling down the wind: even if the sound itself was not 
loud, the wind carried it a long way. 

It was much more difficult for the common citizens to practise 
virtue till their fame spread eveiy>*fliere and their praise was on all Ups. 
These men were brushed aside, moreover, by both Confucians and 
Mohists, who scorned to record their actions. That is why these gallant 
citizens who lived before the Qin Dynasty are lost in oblivion — much 
to my regret. 

From what I have heard, men like Zhu Jia, Tian Zhong, Wang 
Meng, Ju Meng and Guo Xie at the beginning of the Han Dynasty 
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were admirably honest, scrupulous and modest in their private lives 
although they often broke the law of their time. Their fame was well 
deserved and it was not for nothing that others sou^t their protection. 

As for those gangs and powerftil families who band together and 
use their wealth to enslave the poor and bully the weak and helpless, 
with no thougjit of anything but dieir own pleasure, such men are abo 
despised by the gallant citizens. I consider k a pity that no distinction is 
generally made between the two, and that men class Zhu Jia and Guo 
Xie with those local btillies and sneer at both groups. 

4 

Zhu Jia of Lu lived during the region of Emperor Gaozu, but 
while most men of Lu observe the teachings of Confuaus Zhu Jia 
made a name as a gallant man. He protected and saved several hun¬ 
dred eminent men, to say nothing of ordinary people. Yet he never 
boasted of his ability or made much of his kindness. He tried, indeed, 
to avoid those whom he had helped. In aiding those in distress he 
started with the poor and humble. There was no spare money in his 
home, his clothes were shabby and faded, he ate no more than one 
dish at each meal and travelled in a small ox-cart He secretly aided 
General Ji Bu when he was in trouble, but after Ji Bu became a great 
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nobleman Zhu Jia never went to see him. All who lived east of the 
Hangu Pass craned their necks in their ea^mess to get to know him. 

Tian Zhong of Chu, who made a name as a gallant man and loved 
swordsmanship, looked up to Zhu Jia as to his father and regarded 
himself as much inferior. 

After Tian Zhong’s death there was Ju Meng of Luoyang Most 
of the men of Zhou were traders, but Ju Meng won f^e among the 
feudal lords by his gallant deeds of daring When the princes of Wu 
and Chu rebelled, Zhou Yafu the marquis of Tiao was made the grand 
marshal. As he was approaching Henan by relay carriages he was de¬ 
lighted to meet Ju Meng and said, ‘The princes of Wu and Chu have 
raised a rebellion without seeking out Ju Meng. Now I know they will 
not accomplish anything” For in diose unsetded times a prime minister 
considered Ju Meng’s help as equivalent to the conquest of an enemy 
state. Ju Meng behaved like Zhu Jia, except that he was fond of gam¬ 
bling and other young men’s amusements. When his mother died, about 
a thousand carriages came from distant parts to the funeral When Ju 
Meng himself died, his family was left without so much as ten pieces 
of gold. 

Wang Meng of Fuli was also famed as a gallant citizen between the 
Yangtse and the Huai Rivers. Men of the Jian family of Jinan and Zhou 
Yong of Chen were also known at that time for their gallant deeds. 
When Emperor Jing learned of this, he sent and had them killed. They 
were followed later by others like the Bai family in Dai, Han Wubi of 
Liang, Xue Kuang of Yangdi and Han Ru of Shan. 


■ 
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Guo Xie of whose coxirtesy name was WengJxj, was the grand¬ 
son on his mother’s side of the successful ph5^iognomist Xu Fu. His 
father was executed for his daring deeds in the reign of Emperor Wen. 

Guo Xie was short but a^e and intrepid. He never drank wine. In 
his youth he was sullen and vindictive. He killed many men when his 
anger was aroused but would risk his life to avenge friends. He shel¬ 
tered outlaws, conspired against the authorities, was always going in 
for armed robbery, and was guilty time and again of counterfeiting 
money and robbing tombs. As luck would have it, however, he always 
contrived to extricate himself from trouble or m be pardoned by an 
amnesty. 

As Guo Xie grew older he became more humble and repaid evil 
with kindness, giving much and asking little in return. He grew fonder 
than ever of noble deeds of daring. But althougji he no longer boasted 
of the lives he had saved, he remained vindictive and prone to sudden 
bursts of anger over trivial humiliations. The young men who admired 
him would often avenge his wrongs without his knowledge. 

Guo Xie’s elder sister had a son who took advantage of his uncle’s 
influence. One day while drinking, this lad insisted that his companion 
should drain his cup, and althou^ the other declared himself unable to 
do so he forced the wine down his throat. In a fury the man drew his 
dagger and stabbed the boy to death, after which he fled. 

Guo Xie’s sister flew into a passion. “Who says my brother is an 
honourable man?” she exclaimed. “He lets my son’s murderer go free!” 
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She left the corpse unburied on the road in order to shame her brother. 

Guo Xie sent men to find out the whereabouts of the murderer. 
And the latter, knowing that he could not escape, came to Guo Xie of 
his own accord and told him what had happened. 

“You were right to kill him,” said Guo Xie. “The boy was in the 
wrong,” So he let the man go, declaring that his nephew was to blame, 
and gave the dead body burial. When this became known, men were 
so impressed by his sense of justice that more admirers flocked to him. 

Whenever Guo Xie went out, people usually kept out of his way. 
One day, however, a man squatted insolently by the roadside to stare at 
him, and Guo Xie sent to inquire this stranger’s name. His followers 
wanted to kill the man but Guo Xie said, “If someone in my own 
district treats me rudely, it must mean that I am lacking in virtue. Why 
do you blame him?” And he secredy told the local officers, “1 have a 
high r^ard for this man. When his turn comes for conscription, let him 
off.” 

So every time men were conscripted, this fcUow was surprised to 
find that the officers passed him by. When he discovered to whom he 
owed his exemption, he went with bared shoulders to apologize to 
Guo Xie. And the young men, hearing of this, admired Guo more 
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Two men in Luoyang were carrying on a feud, and although a 
dozen or more of the chief citizens had tried to act as peacemakers 
they refused to be reconciled. When die matter was taken to Guo Xie 
he went by nigjit to see the two enemies, and they brougjit themselves 
to accept his mediation. 

‘1 heat that many dozens of Luoyang have interceded with you, 
yet you did not listen to them,” said Guo Xie. ‘T am g^ad that you are 
willir^ to take my advice. But it is not tight for a stran^ from another 
district to outshine your own worthies and detract from their prestige.” 
He left under cover of darkness so that no one might know of his 
visit. “Go ahead without me,” he told the two men. “Once I have 
gone and the chief dtizens of Luoyang come again to reason with you, 
do as they say.” 

Guo Xie was a stickler for etiquette and would never tide into the 
district court in his carriage. When he went to ne^bourir^ districts at 
his friends’ request, if he could solve their problems, well and good; if 
not, he made a point of satisfying them in different ways before tasting 
food and wine. Thus he was lughly respected and many people were 
only too eager to serve him. Often ten or more carriages came to his 
gate in one night, bringing young men of his district or prominent 
citizens from neighbouring provinces who offered to take away some 
of his proteges and look after them. 

When it was decided to move the wealthiest and most powerful 
citizens of the empire to Maoling, Guo Xie’s family was not rich enougji 
to be included, but the officer in charge dared not leave him out. Gen- 
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eral Wei Qing spoke up for him, saying that he was a poor man and 
should not be moved. But the emperor retorted, “If a private citizen is 
influential enou^ to prevail on the grand marshal to speak for him, he 
cannot be very poor!” So his family was finally forced to move, and 
the people who saw him off presented him with more than ten million 
cash. 

The district officer who had recommended Guo Xie’s removal 
was the son of Yangjizhu, a native of Zhi. His head was cut off by 
Guo Xie’s nephew, and after that the two families were enemies. 

The chief citizens west of the Hangu Pass, whether they knew 
Guo Xie or not, soon heard of his fame and vied with one another to 
befriend him. 

Some time later, Yang Jizhu was murdered. His family wrote a 
memorial to the throne, but their messenger was killed outside the 
palace. When news of this came to the ears of Emperor Wu, he sent 
officers to arrest Guo Xie, who fled to Linjin, leaving his mother and 
family in Xiayang. Since Ji Shaogon^ the officer at Linjin, did not know 
him and Guo Xie had assumed a false name, he was able to escape 
through the Pass and make his way cast to Taiyuan. Because Guo Xie 
- told his hosts each nig^t where he was heading, the authorities were 
able to trace him as far as Ji Shaogong; but as the latter had committed 
suicide the trail was lost and it was some time before Guo Xie was 
captured. 

During Guo Xie’s trial, it was found that he had committed no 
murders since the last amnesty. A Confucian scholar from Zhi was 
sitting with the officers during the investigation. When one of Guo 
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Xie’s admirers praised him, this scholar said, “Guo Xie has done noth¬ 
ing but bredt the law and commit crimes. What good can there be in 
such a man?” 

One of Guo’s followers killed this scholar and cut out his tongue. 
The officers laid die blame for this on Guo Xje, althougji in fact he did 
not know the murderer, who was never found. 

The officers reported that Guo Xie was not guilty of the charges 
against him. Gongsun Hong the chief counsellor protested, “Guo Xie 
is a common citizen who sets himself up as the arbiter of justice and 
kills men for the most trivial offences. The fact that he does not know 
the murderer makes the case more serious than if he had killed the 
scholar himself. He is guilty of hi^ treason.” So Guo Xie and his clan 
were put to death. 

There have since been many gallant citizens, too arrt^ant in their 
behaviour to be worth mentioning. But there was Fan Zhongzi of 
Chang’an, Zhao Wangsun of Huaili, Gao Gongzi of Changling, Guo 
Gon^hong of Xihe, Lu Gongru of Taiyuan, Ni Changqing of linhuai 
and Tian Junru of Dongyang. Although these men acted in a daring 
way, they were courteous and unassuming gentlemen. 

The Yao fiimily in the north, the Du family in the west, Qiu Jing in 
the south, Zao Tayu or Zhao Gongzi in the east, and Zhao Tiao in 
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Nanyang were virtually btigands c^uite beneath our notice and utterly 
unfit to be compared with Zhu Jia of earlier times. 

The Grand Historian comments: When I saw Guo 5Ge, his ap¬ 
pearance was in no way striking, neither was his conversation memorable. 
Yet everybody in the empire, high or low, whether he knew him or 
not, admires him and dtes him as an example of gallant daring. ‘Tame 
sheds lustre on beauty,” says the proverb. “It is fame that endures.” 
Alas, that he came ip such an end! 
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The Jesters 


Confudus said, “AH Six Arts he^ to govern. The hook of Rifef helps 
to regulate men, the hook of Afactf brings about harmony, the hook of 
Documents records inddcnts, the hook of Songs expresses emotions, the 
hook of Chat^ reveals supernatural influence, and the SpringandAutumn 
Annals shows what is rig^t” 

The Grand Historian comments: How infinitdy great are the ways 
of HeavenI Even words spoken in jest may hit on the truth and serve 
to settle disputes. 

Chunyu Kun was a man of Qi who lived with his wife’s family. He 
was less than five feet tall. Thanks to his wit and ready tongue he was 
sent several times as an envoy to other states and was never worsted in 
argumenL 

King Wei of Qi liked riddles and was so given up to pleasure that 
he often spent the whole night drinking, n^ecting the government in 
his carousals and entrusting affairs of state to his ministers. Disorder 
reigned in the government offices and the land was invaded by other 
states with the result that Qi was in imminent danger of destruction. 
Yet none of his followers dared to remonstrate. 

Then Chunyu Kun asked him a riddle. “A great bird has alighted in 
our royal court, but for three years has neither spread its wir^ nor 
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cried out. Can you guess what bird this is?” 

“The bird may not have flown yet,” replied the king. “Once it 
does, it will soar to the sky. It may not have cried out yet, but once it 
does it will starde'everyone.” 

Then he summoned his seventy-two magistrates to court, rewarded 
one, punished another, and led out his army. The other states were 
alarmed and returned to Qi the land they had overrun. King Wei ruled 
in slate for thirty-six years, as has been related in the life of Tian Wan. 

In the eigiith year of King Wei,’ Chu sent a great force against Qi. 
The king gave Chunyu Kun a hundred catties of gold and ten four- 
horse carriages, bidding him go to Zhao to ask for aid. Chunyu Kun 
threw back his head an d laug^icd so hard diat the cord of his hat snapped. 

“Do you think it too litde, sir?” demanded the king. 

“How dare I!” was the reply. 

“Then why are you lau^iing?” 

“As I came here today from the east,” answered Chunyu Kun, “I 
saw on the road a man praying for a good harvest and offering one 
pig’s trotter and one cup of wine. “May the crops from the hi^iland fill 
whole crates!’ he prayed. ‘May the crops from the lowland fill whole 
crates! May grain harvested in abundance fill my house!’ He offered so 
litde but expected so much in return. That is why I laughed.” 

Then King Wei gave him one thousand of gold, ten pairs of 
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white jade discs and a hundred four-horse carriages. Chunyu Kun left 
and made his way to Zhao, whose king provided him with a hundred 
thousand picked troops and a thousand war-chariots. Once the army 
of Chu knew this, it withdrew by nigjit 

King Wei in higjv delight summoned Chunyu Kun to a feast in his 
inner palace and offered him wine. 

“How much does it take to make you drunk?” he asked. 

“Anything from one to ten measures.” 

“If one measure makes you drunk, how can you drink ten? Kindly 
expl^!” 

“When I am offered wine in Your Majesty’s presence, with the law 
officer beside me and the censor behind, I bow and drink in fear and 
trembling and less than one measure makes me drunk,” said Chunyu 
Kun. “When my family entertains respected guests and I kneel with 
rolled-up sleeves to offer wine, if they ^ve me the dregs to drink their 
health and keep me jumping up all the dme, less than two measures 
makes me drunk. 

. “When I run into some friend or acquaintance whom I haven’t 
seen for years and we gossip cheerfully over old times together, and 
are able to say just what we t hink, I can take five or six measures before 
getting drunk. 

“In country fairs where both sexes sit together and the wine goes 
round and round, we play a game of checkers or cottabus, choosing 
our own partners, and there is no taboo on holding hands or looking 
into each other’s eyes, while the women’s earrings and hairpins drop 
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right and left. Why then, secredy rejoicing, I can drink eight measures 
and be barely one-third tipsy. 

“At dusk towards the end of a feast we cuddle together mixing 
our drinks, men and women sharing one mat, shoes and slippers 
intermin^ed, cups and dishes everywhere. Then as the candles in the 
hall flicker out, the other guests are seen off but my hostess keeps me, 
and as her silk blouse parts I inhale her fragrance! In that instant there is 
such joy in my heart that I can drink ten measures. As the old saying 
goes, ‘Too much wine leads to licence and too much joy to sorrow.’ 
This is true of everything.” This talk of the ill effects of all excess was 
a joking form of remonstrance. 

“You are ri^t,” said die king and gave up his ni^dy drinkir^ He 
put Chunyu Kun in charge of entertaining envoys from other states, 
and the jester was invited to all feasts given by members of the royal 
clan. 

More than a hundred years after this lived another jester of Chu 
named Meng who started life as a musician. Six feet tall, with a ready 
tongue, he often made the king see reason by means of jests. 

King Zhuang of Chu had a favourite horse which he caparisoned 
in rich brocade, housed in ma^ficent quarters with a couch to sleep 
on and fed upon dried jujubes. When the horse grew too fat and died. 
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the king ordered his ministers to mourn for it and decided to have it 
buried in a double coffin with all the rites befitting a high official So 
many of his courtiers advised against this that the king decreed, “The 
next man to remonstrate on the subjet of the horse will be put to 
death” 

When word of this reached Meng, he went to the palace and rais¬ 
ing his eyes ix) heaven wept bitterly. The king in astonishment asked 
him the reason. 

‘That horse was Your Majesty’s favourite,” said Meng. “A great 
state like Chu can surely meet all your wishes. Burial with the rites 
befitting a higfi official is too shabby. Why don’t you bury it with royal 
rites?” 

“What do you mean?” asked King Zhuang. 

“I suggest that the coffin be carved of jade and the outer coffin 
made of the finest catalpa ornamented with cedar, camphor and other 
precious wood. Send men at arms to bxiild the tomb while the old and 
weak carry earth; and let envoys from Qi and Zhao lead the funeral 
cort^ with envoys of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.) and Wd (403B.C.-225B. 
C.) following behind. Build a temple, sacrifice oxen, and put ten thou¬ 
sand households in charge of the upkeep of the mausoleum. Then 
the other states, hearing of this, will know that Your Majesty thin ks 
little of men but very highly of horses.” 

“How wrong I have been!” exclaimed the king. “What can I do to 
remedy matters?” 

“Why not bury it like other livestock.'’” su gg ested Mcr^ “Use the 
hearth and a bronze cauldron as its double coffin, adding ginger, ju¬ 
jubes and spices. Offer a sacrifice of rice, enfold it in flames and bury 
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it in men’s bellies!” 

Hien the king gave the horse to his cook and had die matter hushed 
up. 

Sunshu Ao, prime minister of Chu, knew Meng’s ability and re¬ 
spected him. When he lay dying he told his son, “After my death you 
will be poor. But go to Meng and tell him you are my son.” 

A few years later, when the young man was reduced by poverty to 
carrying firewood, he met Meng and said to him, “I am Sunshu Ac’s 
son. My father told me on his deathbed to come to you if ever I was 
in difficulties.” 

“Stay in this neighbourhood,” was Meng’s advice. He practised 
wearing Sunshu Ao’s clothes and imitating his talk and behaviour. In a 
year or so, the resemblance was so close that neither the king nor his 
courtiers would be able to tell the difference. One day then, when the 
king was giving a feast, Meng entered to offer a toast. The king was 
amazed, i magin ing tihat this was Sunshu Ao returned to life. He wanted 
to appoint him as prime minister, but Meng said, “Let me go and talk 
it over with my wife. I shall give you my answer three days from now.” 
To this die king agreed. 

Three days later Meng came back. 

“Well, what does your wife say?” asked the king 

“My wife advises me not to accept. It is no good being prime 
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minister of Chu, she sa)^. Just look at Sunshu Ao! He worked loyally 
and honestly to make Chu a powerful state, yet now that he is dead his 
son is so poor that he owns not an inch of land. He is reduced to 
carrying firewood for a livii^. Sxiiddc is preferable to such a fatc.*^ 

Then he chan^d: 

It is rough work farming the hills, 

Hard to get food. 

One who becomes an official may grasp at wealth, 

And, dead to shame, leave his family well-off; 

Or for taking bribes and breaking the law 
He may be put to death and his dan wiped out. 

Do not be a r^adous ofBdall 
What then of a good official 
Who abides by the law, does his duty, 

And makes no wrong move all his life? 

His case is no better. 

For Sunshu Ao was honest to the end, 

But his wife and son are left destitute, 

Forced to subsist by carrying firewood. 

Why follow his example? 

Then King Zhuang, having thanked Meng, summoned Sunshu Ao^s 
son and enfeoffed him with fotir hundred households in Qinqiu, so 
that he might sacrifice to his ancestors. And his line continued for ten 
generations. This was surely a timely use of wit! 

More than two hundred years later there was Zhan of the Qin 
Dynasty. 
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Zhan was a dwarf, who made jokes which contained profound 
truths. Once the First Emperor of Qin held a feast while it was rainir^ 
and the guards by the steps were all soaked and shivering with cold. 

7.han was sotty for them and asked, “Would you like a rest?” 

“We certainly would!” they replied. 

“All r^L When I call you, answer quickly.” 

Then a toast was offered tt) the emperor, and during the cheering 
Zhan walked to the balustrade. He called down to the guards, who 
prompdy responded. 

“You may be tall, but what good does that do you?” he asked. 
‘*You have to stand in the rain. I may be short, but I can enjoy myself 
here.” Upon that, the emperor ordered the guards to serve in two 
shifts. 

When the First Emperor of Qin wanted to extend his imperial 
park to the Hangu Pass in the .east and to Yong and Chencang in the 
west, Zhan commented, “A good ideal And fill it with animals. If 
invaders come from the east, the stags can gore them.” Thereupon the 
emperor abandoned his plan. 

When the Second Emperor came to the throne, he decided to 
lacquer the walls of his capital. “Splendid!” said Zhan. “If you had not 
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ordered this, I should have proposed it It may cost the people dear, 
but what a fine thing it will be! No invaders will be able to climb such 
smooth, handsome walls. And lacquering is easy, too. The only diffi¬ 
culty will be b uildin g a shelter laige enough to dry it Then the em¬ 
peror laughed and gave up the idea. 

Soon afterwards the Second Emperor was killed and Zhan went 
over to Han (206B.C.-8A.D.). A few years later he died. 

The Grand Historian comments: When Chunyu Kun leaned back 
and laughed. King Wei of Qi became a migjity monarch. When Meng 
shook his head and sang, a firewood vender was enfeoffed. When 
Zhan called down from the balusffade, the guard was reduced by half. 
Isn’t that splendid! 


’ 371 B.C. 
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The Money-makers 


Lao Zi said, “When perfect government prevailed, although 
neighbouring states within sight of each other could hear the crowing 
of each other’s cocks and the barking of each other’s dogs, the people 
of each enjoyed their own food, admired their own clothing, were 
content with their ways and happy in their work, and would grow old 
and die without having any dealings with each otfter.” Yet if we tried to 
set the world right today by stopping up the eyes and ears of the 
people, it would prove well-nigh impossible. 

The Grand Historian comments: What it was like before the time 
of Shen Nong' I do not know, but, judging by the Book of Songs and 
Book of Documents, ever since the time of Emperor Shun and the Xia 
Dynasty men have desired to feast their eyes on beautiful women, their 
ears on music; their mouths have delighted in meat, their bodies in 
pleasure and comfort, and their hearts in power and gjory. Even if you 
went from door to door reasoning with them, such deep-rooted hab¬ 
its as these could never be changed. The best thin^ then, is to let mat¬ 
ters take their own course; the next is to lead people throug^i benefiting 
them; the next to use exhortations; the next, restrictions; and the worst 
way of all is to fight against these instincts. 
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Roughly speaking, the region west of the mountains has an abun¬ 
dance of timber, bamboo, grain, mulberry, hemp, yak hide and jade; 
the region east of die mountains is rich in fish, salt, lacquer, silk, musi¬ 
cians and beautiful women. South of the Yangtse are catalpa, cedars, 
ginger, cassia, gold, tin, lead, cinnabar, rhinoceros horns, tortoise shell, 
pearls, ivory and hides; north of Longmen andjieshi ate horses, catde, 
sheep, reit, furs, tendons and horns in plenty. As for copper and iron, 
the mountains stretching thousands of & are scattered with mines. This 
is the general outline. All these commodities are valued by the people 
of China, who use diem for food and clothing, to Supply the living 
and to bury the dead. 

There must be f^mcts to produce food, men to extract the wealth 
of mountains and marshes, artisans to process these things and mer¬ 
chants to circulate them. There is no need to wait for government 
orders: each man will play his part, doir^ his best to get what he desires. 
So cheap goods will go where they fetch more, while expensive goods 
will make men search for cheap ones. When all work willingjy at their 
trades, just as water flows ceaselessly downhill day and nigjit, thir^ will 
appear unsought and people will produce them without being asked. 
For dearly this accords with the Way and is in keeping with nature. 
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Tbe Book Zhou says, “Without farmers, food will be scarce; with¬ 
out artisans, goods will be scarce; without merchants, the three pre¬ 
cious things will disappear; without men to open up the mountains and 
marshes, there will be a shortage of wealth.” Here we have the four 
sources of men’s food and clothing When these sources are large there 
is prosperity; when small, there is scarcity. Above, they enrich a state; 
below, they enrich a family. The laws governing poverty and wealth are 
immutable, and the shrewd have plenty while the stupid go short. 

When the Patriarch Lii Shang\ias gjven Yingqiu as his fief, the land 
was swampy and brackish and sparsely inhabited; but he encouraged 
the women to work, developed skilled occupations and opened up 
trade in fish and salt, so that men and goods poured in from every side. 
Soon the state of Qi was supplying the whole world with caps, belts, 
clothes and shoes, and the states between the Eastern Sea and Mount 
Tai paid respectful homage to it 

Later, Qi’s power declined, but Guan Zhong restored it by setting 
up a new currency and nine treasuries. As a result, Duke Huan of Qi 
became an overlord and nine times summoned the other feudal lords 
to conferences, bringing order to the ^*hole empire. Guan Zhong was 
rewarded with the fief of Sangui, and although his rank was only that 
of a servant’s servant, he amassed greater wealth than the princes of 
other states. So Qi remained rich and powerful through the reigns of 
King Wei and King Xuan. 
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Thus it is said, “When the granaries are full, men learn propriety. 
When food and clothing are enough, men have a sense of honour and 
shame. Ceremony is bom of sufficiency and disappears in time of 
want” That is why when a gendeman is rich he delfts in cultivatir^ 
virtue, but when an inferior man is rich he will display his power. Just as 
fish multiply in deep lakes and wild beasts flock to deep mountains, 
humanity and justice follow riches. A wealdiy man’s influence is greater 
while he has power, but once he loses power his proteges have no¬ 
where to go and there is an end of pleasure. This is even more true of 
the barbarians. 

As the proverb jusdy says, “A man with a thotisand pieces of gold 
will not die in the market-place.” So it is said. 

How quickly after gain 
The whole world races! 

How madly after gain 

The whole world chases! 

Even the king of a land with a thousand chariots, a marquis with a fief 
of ten thousand households, or a lord with a hundred households 
dreads poverty, much more so, then, die common citiaens on the state 
register. 

When King Goujian of Yue was in desperate straits on Mount 
Kuaiji, he followed the advice of Fan Li andji Ran. Ji Ran said, “One 
who knows how to compete prepares in advance; one who under¬ 
stands seasonal needs knows commodities; and a grasp of these two 
things enables him to understand the whole market Each year is domi¬ 
nated by an clement Metal means a good harvest, water a flood, wood 
a crop feilure, and fire a drought In time of drou^t, invest in boats; in 
time of flood, invest in carriages. This is the principle to follow. Every 
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six years there will be a good harvest, every six years a drought, every 
twelve years a great famine. When the price of grain is too low, the 
farmers suffer; when it is too high, the merchants and artisans suffer. 
When the merchants and artisans suffer, wealth is not forthcoming; 
when the farmers suffer, they stop weeding the fields. If the price of 
gr ain is neither too hi^ nor too low, farmers and merchants and arti¬ 
sans will all profit The rigjit way to govern is to keep the price of grain 
steady so that there is no lack of gxxJs and no shortage of taxes. 

“The way to accumulate wealth is to produce goods and not let 
money stay idle. Let there be an exchan^ of goods. Do not store up 
perishable commodities, or go in for those which are cosdy. By notir^ 
surpluses and shortages, you can tell what will be expensive and what 
cheap. When prices rise too high, they must fall again; when prices fall 
too low, they will rise again. When tilings are expensive, sell them off as 
if they were dirt, and buy up cheap ^x)ds as though they were jewels. 
Money should circulate like flowing water.” 

After King Goujian had observed these rules for ten years, his 
kingdom was so rich and Ms soldiers so well rewarded that they charged 
against arrows and stones like thirsty men rushing to drink. Then he 
took Ms revenge on the powerful state of Wu, demonstrated the migjit 
of Ms arms througjiout the land and became one of the Five Overlords. 

After the disgrace of Kuaiji was wiped out. Fan li si^cd and said, 
“By using five of Ji Ran’s seven precepts, Yue gained its ends. They 
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have been applied in our state, and now I shall try them out for the 
benefit of my own family.” 

He sailed in a small boat down rivers and across lakes and, having 
changed his name, went to Qi, where he was known as Zhiyi Zipi, the 
Old Wine-skin. Then he went to Tao, where he was known as Lord 
Zhu. 

Observing diat Tao, at the hub of the realm, was a centre of com¬ 
munications and of barter, he acquired land property there, stored up 
commodities, and made a profit by biding his time without much 
exertion. He was a good manager, a sound judge of men, able to take 
advantage of the times. Three times in nineteen years he accumulated a 
thousand pieces of gold, and twice divided these between distant rela¬ 
tives and those in want. He was, in fact, a rich philanthropist. I..atcr, 
when he grew old and infirm, he turned over his affrirs to his sons and 
grandsons, who carried on and developed his business until they had 
millions. Thus Lord Zhu of Tao became a byword for a rich man. 

21^ong, after studying with Confiidus, went to hold office in Wei 
(1024B.C.-209B.C). He made money by buying cheap and selling dear 
in the region of Cao and Lu. Of the seventy chsciples of Confucius, he 
was the richest While Yuan Xian had not even husks enough to fiU his 
belly and lived hidden in a wretched lane, Zigong travelled in a carriage 
drawn by four horses with an escort of riders bearing rolls of silk to 
present to the rulers of states. And wherever he went, the ruler re¬ 
ceived him as an equal. Indeed, it was thanks to Zigong that the fame 
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of Confucius spread — a clear case of power increasing reputation. 

Bai Gui, a native of Zhou, lived during the time of Marquis Wen 
of Wei, when li Ke was utilizing the land to die full. Bai Gui, however, 
enjoyed looking out for seasonal changes. What others spumed he took, 
what others sou^t he supplied. At harvest time he bought in grain and 
sold silk and lacquer, when cocoons came on the market he bought in 
raw silk and sold grain. 

When the Primal Female Principle is in the sign of Cancer riiere will 
be a good harvest, but a bad one the following year. When it is in the 
sign of Libra there will be a drou^t, but a good harvest die next year. 
When it is in the sign of Capricorn, a good harvest will be followed by 
a failure the next year. When it is in the sign of Aries, there will be a 
serious drought followed by a good crop but also a flood the next 
year. When it returns to die sign of Cancer, the yearly store of grain will 
be doubled. 

When he wanted more money, Bai Gui bought inferior grain; when 
he wanted to increase his stock, he bougjit g?od seeds. He spent litde 
on food and drink, curbing his appetite and sharing the hardships and 
pleasures of his slaves, but seizing on any chance of gain as fiercely as 

some wild beast or bird of prey. 

He said, ‘T do business in the same way that Yi Yin and Lii Shang 
planned their policies. Sun Zi and Wu Qi made war, and Lord Shang 
applied the law. If men lack the intelligence to change with the times, 
the courage to make quick decisions, the magnanimity to give things 
away and the strength to hold what they have, though they want to 
learn my art I will not teach them.” 
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So all the world knows Bai Gui as the father of business 
managemenL He set a standard for those who wanted to learn from 
him, and accepted only those who came up to this standard. He did 
not teach everyone. 

Yi Dun prospered because of his salt ponds and Guo Zong of 
Handan made a fortune in iron smelting. Both were as wealthy as any 
prince. 

Then there was Luo of Wushi who raisal livestock. When his herd 
had multiplied, he sold it to buy rare objects and coloured silk as pre¬ 
sents for the king of die western tribes, who repaid him tenfold, giving 
him so many herds that he reckoned his catde and horses by the valleyful. 
The First Emperor of Qin made him equal in status to a prince and 
allowed him to pay homage at court in spring and autumn with the 
ministers. 

There was also the widow named Qing in the region of Ba and 
Shu, whose family owned a cinnabar mine and had monopolized the 
profit for several generations, so that her wealth was past counting. 
Althougfi only a widow, she knew how to hold on to her property and 
used her wealth to protect herself so that nobody could molest her. 
The First Emperor of Qin treated her as a protegee and built the 
Tower of Nuhuaiqing to honour her chastity. 

Luo was only a rustic herdsman and Qing a widow in a poor 
district, yet both were treated with as much respect as the rulers of a 
state with ten thousand chariots, while their fame spread throughout 
the empire. Was this not on account of their wealth? 

After the rise of the Han Dynasty, the whole country was united, 
passes and bridges were opened, and restrictions on the exploitation 
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of mountains and marshes were abolished. The result was that rich 
traders and influential merchants travelled all over the empire and goods 
of every kind circulated wherever men desired, \tiule prominent citizens, 
nobles and powerful clans were moved to the capital. 

Within the Hangu Pass, from the Jian and Yong Rivers east to the 
Yellow River and Mount Huashan, are a thousand B of rich and fertile 
fields, recognized as excellent land since the times of Emperor Shun 
and the Xia Dynasty. Gong Liu moved to Bin, Daiwang and Wangji 
resided in Qi, King Wen built the dty of Feng and King Wu ruled from 
Hao. Thus the people of that region still show traces of the influence 
of the former kings. They are fond of agriculture, grow the five crops, 
value their land, and oppose evil practices. 

Later, Duke Wen, Duke Xiao and Duke Mu of Qin had their 
capital at Yon^ which became a centre of commerce for all the prod¬ 
ucts of Long and Shu. When Duke Xian and Duke Xiao moved the 
capital to Yueyi, which was safe from the tribesmen of the north and 
had communications with Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), Wei (403B.C-225B. 
C.) and Zhao, this too became a great centre of commerce. Since 
Duke Wu and King Zhao had their capital at Xianyang, while the Han 
Dynasty coital with its mausoleums was at Chang’an, goods from all 
directions conveiged here. Because this region is small and populous, 
the people here are more ingenious and make a living by secondary 
occupations. 

To the south arc Ba and Shu, another fertile r^on, rich in safflower, 
ginger, cinnabar, stone, copper, iron and utensils of bamboo and wood. 
In the south Ba and Shu control Dian and Bo, the latter known for its 
slaves. To their west lie Qiong and Ze, the latter noted for its horses 
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and yaks. Ba and Shu have natural barriers on four sides, but plank 
toads extend a thousand & througji die mountains, communicating with 
all parts of the country, while they all meet at the Baoye Defile where 
men can barter surplus goods for what they lack. 

The provinces of THanshui, LongpCi, Beidi and Shangjun follow the 
same customs as the area widiin the Passes; but with the resources of 
the Qiang tribesmen in the west and the catdc of the Rong and Di 
tribes in the north, diese provinces have more herds dian any other part 
of the empire. This r^on is mountainous and inaccessible, in commu¬ 
nication widi the capital only. 

Thus the area within the Pass makes up one-durd of the territory 
of the empire, with three-tenths of the population; yet its wealth 
amounts to three-fifths of the whole. 

In the old days, Emperor Yao had his capital east of the Yellow 
River; the Shang capital was north of the river bend; and the Zhou 
capital was south of the Yellow River. These three parts of the empire 
are like the three feet of a tripod; many kings have established states 
and capitals there which lasted for centuries. Since these smaU regions 
have large populations and the nobles have congregated there, the 
people are petty-minded, thrifty and worldly. 

Yang and Pingyang trade with Qin and Di in the west and with 
Zhong and Dai in die north, further norrii than ShL They lie next to the 
Huns, who often attack diem. So the people here are bold, stubborn, 
adventurous and unruly, not gven to farming or trading. Because diese 
districts are so close to the northern barbarians, troops have often been 
sent there and goods from the interior have been taken there in large 
quantities. The strain is very mixed, and even before Jin was divided 
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into diree parts the people were known for their boldness. King Wuling 
of Zhao encouraged this, and the local customs today still smack of 
those times. The merchants of Yang and Pingyang do business with 
them and can get what they want from them. 

Wen and Zhi trade with Shangdang in the west and with Zhao and 
Zhongshan in the north. Zhongshan has poor soil and a large population. 
Some of the inhabitants of Shaqiu are descended from families al¬ 
ready there in the time of wicked King Zhou.^ The people are hot- 
tempered and live by their wits. Bands of able-bodied men roister 
together or sing melancholy songs, setting out openly to kill and steal, 
or secredy robbing graves and minting counrerfeit money. They have 
many fine possessions and can sing and mime. The women play clear- 
sounding lyres, wear pointed slippers and try to bewitch the rich and 
noble, in the hope of being taken into the palaces of the noble lords all 
over the country. 

Handan, between the Zhang and the Yellow Rivers, is another im¬ 
portant centre, communicating with Yan and Zhao in the north, with 
Zheng and Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.) in the south. The customs of Zheng 
and Wei are like those of Zhao, except that their proximity to I iang 
and Lu makes the people more sedate and circumspect Since the capi¬ 
tal of Wei was moved from Puyang to Yewang, the men there are 
bold and adventurous in the tradition of Wei. 

Yan, between Bohai and Jieshi, is a major centre communicating 
with Qi and Zhao in the south and bordering on the Huns in the 
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northeast. The vast, thinly poptilated h^ilands between Shanggu and 
Liaodong are often raided by tribesmen. The customs resemble those 
of Zhao and Dai. The people are bold and reckless. Fish, salt, jujubes 
and chesmuts abound here. On the north the r^on adjoins the Wuhuan 
and Fu 3 ru tribes; on the east it does a profitable trade with Huimo, 
Chaoxian and Zhenpan. 

Luoyang does business in the east with Qi and Lu, in the south 
with Liang and Chu. 

South of Mount Tai is Lu, and north is Qi. Qi, bounded by moun¬ 
tains and die sea, has fertile fields stretching a thousand H, where mul¬ 
berries and hemp dirive. The people have an abundance of coloured 
silk, doth, plain silk, fish and sale 

Linzi is an important centre between the sea and Mount Tai. The 
local people are easy-going, open-minded and intelligent, fond of 
discussion, stable and not easily shaken. They show cowardice if fight¬ 
ing in a body but courage in single combat, and so there are many 
brigands. Theirs are the ways of a great kingdom. Here all five catego¬ 
ries of men are to be found. 

Zou and Lu on the banks of the rivers Zhu and Si have kept up 
the tradition of the duke of Zhou. The people favour the Confudan 
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school, have an elaborate code of etiquette, and are therefore punctili¬ 
ous in their behaviour. Mulberries and hemp are widely cultivated, but 

f 

they have no forests or marshes. Land is scarce and the population 
dense. Frugal, cautious and afraid of trouble, the people steer clear of 
evil. Since the decline of their sate tiiey have taken to trading and be¬ 
come more grasping than the men of Zhou. 

East of Honggou and extending to Juye north of the Mang and 
Dang Mountains lie the regions of Liang and Song. Tao and Suiyang 
are important centres here. In ancient times. Emperor Yao travelled to 
Chengyang, Emperor Shun fished at Lefre and King Tang stayed at 
Bo; hence the tradition of these former rulers is maintained. The people 
are generous, gentlemen are numerous, and farmii^ is their favourite 
occupation. Although they lack rich mountains and rivers, the people 
accumulate wealrii by spending little on their food and clotiiing. 

Three different traditions prevail in Yue and Chu. From the River 
Huai north to Pei, Qien, Runan and Nanjun, is the western Chu r^oa 
Its people are impetuous and easily moved to anger. The land is poor 
with little store of wealth, jiangling, on the site of the old Chu capital 
Ying, communicates with Wu and Ba in the west while to its east are the 
rich Yunmeng marshes. Chen, between Chu and Xia, trades in fish and 
salt, and most of its people are merchants. The men of Xu, Tong and 
Qulu are honest and keep their word. 
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From Pengpheng east to Dong^ Wu and Guangjing is the r^on 
of eastern Chu with customs similar to those of Xu and Tong^ The 
people north of Ju and Zeng follow the customs of Qi. South of the 
River Zhe the customs resemble those of ancient Yue. Ever since King 
Helu, Lord Chunshen and Prince Bi of Wu invited \s^dering scholars 
from all parts to Wu, this region with salt from the sea in ihe east, the 
copper mines of Mount Zhang and the advantages of three rivers and 
five lakes, has become an important centre in the east Yangtse Valley. 

Southern Giu comprises Hengshan,Jiujiang,Jiangnan, Yuzhangand 
Changsha, and the customs are similar to those of western Chu. 
Shouchun, where the Chu capital was moved from Ying, is also an 
important centre. The district of Hefei has waterways in die south and 
north and is a centre for the shipping of hides and leather, salted fish 
and timber. It shares some of the customs of Minzhong and Yuyue. 
The men of southern Chu are eloquent speakers but not too reliable. 
Jiangnan is low and damp and men die early there, but bamboo and 
wood abound. Yuzhang produces gold, Changsha tin and lead. The 
output is too little, however, to cover the cost of mining. 

From Jiuyi and Cangwu south to Zhaner, the customs are similar 
to those of Jiangnan, particuiarly as regards the people of Yangyue. 
Panyu is an important centre with its pearls, rhinoceros horn, tortoise 
shell, fruit and cloth- 
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Yingchuan and Nanyang were the home of the Xia Dynasty, and 
the people are known for their honesty and simplicity, a relic of the old 
Xia tradition. The men of Yingchuan are honest and law-abiding. To¬ 
wards the end of the Qin Dynasty law-breakers were sent to Nanyang, 
which communicates with the Wu and Yun Passes and with the Han, 
Yangtse and Huai Rivers in the southeast. Wan is another important 
city. Its customs, are mixed. The people are enterprising and among 
them are many merchants and gallant men; there are direct communi¬ 
cations with Yingchuan. The people of this district have always been 
known as men of Xia. 

That is a general picture of the distribution of products and the 
local customs in different parts of the empire. The people east of the 
mountains use salt extracted from die sea, those west of the mountains 
use rock salt, while south of the Five Mountain Ranges and north of 
the desert they produce some salt as well. 

To sum up, the extensive region of Chu and Yue is sparsely 
inhabited. The people eat rice and fish, prepare the land for ploughing 
by burning, cultivate paddy-fields, and have a sufficiency of fruit, gourds 
and shellfish so that they need not resort to trade. Since there is an 
abundance of food and no fear of famine, the people are indolent and 
easy-going. They do not store up wealth and many of them are poor. 
As a result, south of the Huai and Yangtse Rivers no one suffers from 
cold or hunger, but neither are there very wealthy families. 

North of the Yi and Si Rivers, the land is suitable for grain, 
mulberries, hemp and livestock. The area is not large but densely popu¬ 
lated and, owing to the frequency of floods and drou^t, the people 
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store up provisions. Hence in Qin, Xia, Liang and Lu attention is paid 
to agriculture and most of the people are farmers. The same is true of 
Sanhe, Wan and Chen, aldiougji the people also engage in trade. The 
people of Qi and Zhao ate shrewd and resourceful and live by their 
wits, while those of Yan and Dai make a living by farming, cattle- 
breeding and senculture. 

From this one thin g becomes clear. For what purpose do able 
men try to plan ahead in affairs of state, dispute with each other at 
court, abide by their word and die for their principles? For what pur¬ 
pose do hermits in mountain caves try by every means to win fame? 
Their aim is wealth and comfort So honest officials, remaining long at 
their posts, get rich in the end. Honest merchants, too, become wealthy. 

Wealth is something all men desire instinctively without having to 
be taught. Brave soldiers scale a city wall ahead of their fellows, break 
through enemy lines, throw back the foe, kill his general, capture his 
flag and brave arrows, stones, boiling water and flames, all because of 
the prospect of a rich reward. 

Young men from the byways set on passers-by and rob them, 
murder men and bury their bodies, kidrup people and plunder them, 
rob graves, coin counterfeit money, become local despots, seize property, 
carry out personal vendettas and do dark and secret deeds, defying all 
laws and prohibitions and rushing headlong into danger — they do all 
this for the sake of money too. 

The girls of Zhao and Zheng paint their faces, play clear lyres, 
flutter their long sleeves, mince about in pointed slippers, make eyes at 
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men, flirt, and will gladly a thousand S to find a lover regardless of 
his age, becaiwe they are after wealth and comfort too. 

Idle young nobles wear splendid hats and swords and keep car- » 
riagcs and retinues of riders, to flaunt their riches and rank. Some go 
hunting, shooting or fishing morning and nigjit, braving frost and snow 
and riding dirough valleys where wild beasts may spring out at them, 
so eager are they to get game. Gamblers and those who bet on horses, 
rrvk-fighfs and hounds grow angry or boastful and insist on winning, 
so reluctant are they to lose their wagers. Men who devote all their skill 
and energy to medicine, cooking or other arts, do so for the sake of 
handsome payment Qerks who ju^e with phrases twist the law, fake 
seals and forge signatures at the risk of decapitation or being sawn 
asunder, do so because they have been bribed. 

In the same way, peasants, artisans, merchants and cattle-breeders 
seek wealth and an increase of their possessions. Men of any intelli¬ 
gence spare no effort and will stop at nothing to achieve this, never 
lettir^ slip a chance to make money. 

There is a maxim: ‘TDon’t go a hundred to sell firewood. Don’t 
go a thousand M to deal in grain.” If you are to be in a place for one , 
year, sow grain; if for ten years, plant trees; if for a hundred years, rely 
on virtue — in other words on personal prestige. There are men with 
no government stipends, no revenue from fiefs, who live as well as if 
they had these dungs and are called “nobles without tides”. An enfeoffed 
noble lives off taxes and levies an average of two hundred cash a year 
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from each household. Thus the lord of a thousand households has an 
income of two hundred thousand cash, out of which he has to 
cover the expenses of his visits to court to pay homage, his gifts to 
other nobles and his sacrifices. 

Common people such as farmers, artisans and merchants, who 
have ten thousand cash, can get a yearly interest of two thousand. This 
means diat families widi a million cash will also have an income of two 
htmdred thousand, enough to buy themselves off conscript service, 
pay taxes and duties and still get all die fine clothes and food they want. 

Thus it is said that a man’s income equals that of a marquis with a 
fief of a diousand households if he has any of the following: pastures 
with fifty horses or a hundred and sixty-seven oxen, or two hundred 
and fifty sheep; swamps widi two hundred and fifty pigs; ponds stocked 
with a thousand piculs of fish; hills bearing a thousand timber trees; a 
thousand jujube trees in Anyi; a thousand chesmut trees in Van or Qin; 
a thousand tangerine trees in Shu, Han orjian^ing; a thousand catalpas 
north of the Huai River, south of Changshan, or between the Yellow 
and Ji Rivets; a thousand mu of lacquer trees in Chen or Xia; a thousand 
mu of mulberries or hemp in Qi And Lu; a thousand mu of bamboos 
in Weichuan; a thousand mu of land producing sixty-four pecks a ««in 
the vicinity of cities with ten thousand households in big provinces; a 
thousand mu of safflower; a thousand plots of gjnger or scallion. Such 
men do not have to go to market or travel to other districts, but can sit 
at home waiting for the harvest, living as private gentlemen of means. 
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As for those paupers with old parents and an ailing wife and chil¬ 
dren who are not ashamed of being unable to sacrifice at the right 
season or to provide entertainment, food, drink, clothing and bedding, 
such men have no social standing. That is why, as a general rule, a man 
with no money works hard, one with a little money uses his wits, and 
one who is well off seizes every chance to better himself. 

A good man should exert himself to make a living without waiting 
till he is in desperate straits. The best kind of wealth comes from 
farming, the next best from trade and handicrafts, the worst from evil 
practices. When, in spite of poverty and lowliness, one who is no hero 
or gentleman of talent stiD t^s about virtue and justice, he ou^t to be 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

The ordinary citizen will abase himself before one ten times richer 
than he, fear one a hundred times richer, serve one a thousand times 
richer, and be the slave of one ten thousand times richer. This is the 
nature of diings. 

If a poor man wants to become rich, it is better to be an artisan 
than a farmer, better to be a merchant than an artisan, better to be a 
vender than work at embroidery. In other words, trade and handi¬ 
crafts are the best way for a poor man to make money. 

In centres of communications and large cities a man can live like 
the lord of a thousand chariots if each year he produces a thousand 
jars of wine, a thousand jars of vin^ar or a thousand pots of sauce; if 
he slaughters a thousand oxen, sheep or pigs; if he sells a thousand 
i^bori^ of grain or a thousand cartloads of firewood; if he owns boats 
ten thousand feet long if set in a line, a thousand logs of timber, ten 
thousand bamboo poles, a hundred small carriages, a thousand ox¬ 
carts, a thousand varnished wood utensils, thirty thousand catties of 
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bron2e, a thousand piculs of safflower, plain wooden vessels and iron 
implements, two hundred horses, two hundred and fifty oxen, two 
thousand sheep and swine, a hundred slaves, a thousand catties of 
tendons, horns and cinnabar, diirty thousand catties of siDc floss, a thou¬ 
sand bolts of patterned silk, a thousand piculs of coarse cloth, skin or 
hide, a thousand dou* of lacquer, a thousand d^^ of yeast, salt and salted 
beans; a thousand catties of large sea fish, a thousand piculs of small 
fish, thirty thousand catties of salted fish, three thousand piculs of ju¬ 
jubes and chestnuts, a thousand fox or squirrel furs, a diousand piculs 
of sheep skins, a thousand carpets, or a thousand :(hong of fruit and 
vegetables; or if he lends out a thousand strings of cash, demanding an 
interest of thirty per cent from merchants who are greedy and fifty per 
cent from those who are scrupulous. This is the general rule. Various 
other trades which brii^in a profit of less than twenty per cent are not 
worth pursuing. 

Now let me speak briefly of how able men in recent rimes have 
made fortunes in different parts, so that later generations may profit by 
their example. 

The ancestor of the Zhuo of Shu came from Zhao, where he 
made a fortune by smelting iroa When Qin conquered Zhao, the fam¬ 
ily was moved away and Zhuo and his wife as captives had to push a 
cart to the place assigned to them. Other captives who had little money 
asked the officers not to send them too far away, and were allowed to 
settle in Jiameng. 
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But Zhuo said, “That is a circumscribed and barren region. I have 
heard that at the foot of Mount Wen there is fertile land where taros 
grow so well that no one need ever go hun^, and trade is easy in the 
local market” 

So he asked to be sent far away and was assigned to Linqiong, to 
his great delight Then he smelted iron ore from the mountain, contriv¬ 
ing to have workers sent there ftram Dian and Shu. He became so rich 
that he had a thousand slaves and could live like a lord, hunting and 
shooting among the fields and lakes. 

Cheng Zheng, who was taken captive east of the mountains and 
forced to resettle, smelted iron too and traded with the people who 
wear their hair in cone-shaped knots. He became as wealthy as Zhuo 
and also lived in Linqiong. 

The ancestors of the Kong family of Wan came from Wei (403B. 
C.-225B.C.) where they had made a living by smelting iron. When Qin 
conquered Wei, the family was moved to Nanyai^ and carried on iron 
smelting on a large scale till Kong owned hills and lakes and a retinue 
of carriages and horses. He travelled through various states making 
money by trading but had the name of a gentleman of leisure while he 
was making fabulous profits, far exceeding those of other ti^t-fisted 
merchants. His family came to have thousands of piece of ^Id, and 
all the travelling merchants of Nanyang imitated his easy manner. 
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The men of Lu arc frugal and close-fisted, and the Bing family of 
Cao was more so than most Althou^ they made tens of thousands 
by smelting iron, the whole femily from the grandparents to the grand¬ 
children by common accord seized every chance to make money. They 
engaged in usury as well as trade in all the provinces and principalities. 
Indeed, it was owing m this family that so many people in Zou and Lu 
gave up the pursuit of learning to seek profit 

The men of Qi despise slaves, but Dao Jian treated his well. And 
whereas ofiicr men mistrusted cunning slaves, he specially looked out 
for them and set them to trade in fish and salt to make a profit for him. 
Some of his slaves travelled about in carriages with mounted retainers 
and made friends with provincial governors and ministers, but Dao 
Jian only trusted them the more, with the result that they helped him 
make tens of millions. Hence the saying, “An official tide is not as good 
as working for Dao Jian.” This was becatise he let his slaves become 
rich and powerful while utilizing their abilities to the full. 

The men of Zhou are canny, and Shi Shi more than most. With a 
few hundred cardoads of goods, he traded in every single province 
and principality. Luoyanglies at the centre of Qi, Qin, Chu and Zhao, 
and the poor people in the city imitated the rich, priding themselves on 
making long business trips and passing their houses without time to 
cross the threshold. By employing such men, Shi Shi succeeded in mak¬ 
ing seventy million. 
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The ancestor of the Ren femily of Xuanqu was a granary of6cer at 
Dudao. When the Qin empire was overthrown and the chief citizens 
were scrambling for gold and jade, Ren’s was die only family to store 
up grain. Soon the armies of Chu and Han (206B.C.-8A.D.) were 
locked in combat at Xingyang, the peasants could not farm and the 
price of a picul of rice rose to ten thousand. Then gold and jade flowed 

from the others to die Rens, who made a fortune. Most rich men rival 

• 

each other in extravagance, but the Rens lived simply and frugally, farm¬ 
ing and raising catdc. Most farmers and catde-brecders look out for 
bargains, but they bougjit only the best and most valuable. That is vdiy 
they have remained rich for gencrations.The elder Ren has a rule that 
die family must not eat or wear anything not produced from their own 
fields and pastures, and must not drink wine or cat meat till their busi- 

t 

ness is fimshed. As a result, they are an example to the whole district, 
rich and highly regarded by the emperor. 

After the extension of the northern frontier, Qiao Yao alone seized 
the opportunity to acquire a thousand horses, two thousand head of 
catde, ten thousand sheep and ten thousand of grain. 

When Wu, Chu and the five other slates revolted, the nobles in 
Chang’an joined the imperial army and tried to raise money for the 
expedition. But because their principalities lay east of the Pass and the 
outcome of the fighting there was uncerttin, most of the money-lend¬ 
ers refused to make loans. Only the Wuyan family lent them a thousand 
pieces of gold at an interest of nine hundred per cent. When three 
months later die rebellion was crushed, Wuyan received a tenfold re- 
turn on his money, becoming one of the richest men within the Passes. 
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Most of the wealthiest merchants within the Passes belong to the 
Tian family, such as Tian Se and Tian Lam The Li family of Weijia and 
the Du families of Anling and Du are also worth millions. 

These are some of the most outstanding examples. None of these 
men had fiefs or government stipends, nor did they make money by 
evading the law or by sharp practice. They simply acted intelligently 
and kept up with the times. They made their fortunes in trade and 
handicrafts but preserved them dirougji agriculture, seiaed their wealth 
in war but retained it by peaceful means. There wis method in their rise 
to fortune which is worth studying. 

Countless other cases mi^t be dted of men who made money by 
working hard at farming, catde-breeding, handicrafts, lumbering or 
trade, the greatest of them dominating provinces, the next counties, 
and the lesser ones villages. 

Thrift and hard work are the proper way to make a living, yet men 
always owe their wealth to some special gift. Farming is rou^ work, 
yet by it Qin Yang became predominant in his province. Grave-rob¬ 
bing is evil, yet this gave Tian Shu a start in his career. Gambling is bad, 
yet that is how Huan Fa made his money. Pedding is a low occupation, 
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yet Le Cheng of Yong became wealthy in this waj'. Selling animal fat is 
degrading, yet by so doing Yong Bo made a thousand gold pieces. 
Hawking drinks is a poor trade, yet that is how the Zhang family made 
ten million. Sharpening knives requires little skill, yet it enabled the Zhi 
family to live like lords with food served in tripods. Selling preserved 
tripe is lowly enough, yet in this way the Zhuo family had a mounted 
retinue. A horse doctor is held cheap, yet Zhang Li had bronze bells to 
make music. All these men achieved wealth througji singjc-mindedness. 

From this we can see that there is no fixed road to wealth, and 
goods do not stay with the same master for ever. Wealth flows to 
those with ability as the spokes of a wheel converge upon the axle, but 
it slips like a smashed tile throu^ the hands of incompetent men. A 
family with a thousand pieces of gold is comparable to the lord of a 
city; a man widt millions can live like a king. Not for nothing are such 
men called “nobles without fiefs”. 



' Legendary emperor of ancient China. 
’ Last king of the Shang Dynasty. 

’ One xho!^ is equal to sixty-four pecks. 
‘ About a peck. 

^ One da is equal to 1.6 don. 
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Yang Xianyi was born in Tianjin in 1915. His wife Gladys Yang was 
born in England in 1919. They both graduated from Oxford Univer¬ 
sity in England in the 1930s. They were married in 1940 in China. 

After teaching at several universities, they went to work for the Na¬ 
tional Compilation and Translation Bureau in 1943, in charge of trans¬ 
lation of literary works. In 1952, they joined the Foreign Languages 
Press (now a division of the China International Publishing Group) in 
Beijing, where Yang Xianyi worked as the chief editor of the magazine 
Chinese IJterature. At the same dme, he was a foreign literature research 
fellow of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, a council member 
of the Chinese Writers Associadon and a council member of the Trans¬ 
lators Association of China. 

For many decades, Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang have devoted them¬ 
selves to translating and research into Chinese and foreign literary l^acies. 
Their translations of classical Chinese works of literature especially have 
brought them global fame, making a great contribution to the cultural 
exchanges between China and the rest of the world. Apart from their 
monumental translation of Dnam of Rtd Mansions, they have trans¬ 
lated the E/<^ of Cbu, Selections from Records of the Historian, The Dragon 
King Daughter, The Courtesan's Jewel-box, The Man Who Soldo Ghost, Palace 
of Eternal Youth, The Scholars and a number of works by the famous 
modem Chinese writer Lu Xun. 
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